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The Football Coaches Association 


HE JOURNAL presents this month the report of 

the proceedings of the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association. The reports and 
papers which were read at the meeting should prove 
of interest not only to the football coaches but to all 
others who are watching athletic developments in this 
country. It is only recently that the coaches of the 
different sports have organized and have undertaken 
to develop a professional spirit and to act unitedly for 
what seems to be desirable for the sport in question. 
For a great many years we have had organizations of 
student managers of athletics, representatives of the 
faculty, boards of control, graduate managers and 
alumni advisory committeemen, but it is only recently 
that the coaches themselves have formed coaches as- 
sociations. This augurs good or bad for the future, 
depending upon the point of view. The JOURNAL has 
always maintained that our various sports would be 
no better or worse than those who coached the young 
athletes engaging in these sports. While it may help 
somewhat if the school principal or the college presi- 
dent has high athletic ideals and aspirations for his 
institution, unless the coach be of the right sort the 
individual athletes will not be benefited by being un- 
der his tutelage, and, conversely, if the coach is the 
right sort he will go on doing a good piece of work re- 
gardless of the attitudes of his faculty and executive 
officers. In other words, it is desirable for our vari- 
ous groups of coaches to organize, to set up standards 
and to assume some of the responsibility for the de- 
velopment and improvement of their games. 

There are some who believe that the coaches should 
be forced to occupy a secondary place in the manage- 
ment, direction and control of the different sports. The 
New York State Public High School Athletic Associa- 
tion would belittle the coach by assuming that if he 
sat on the bench during game time he would over-di- 
rect the boys who compose the teams. Dr. Pritchett 
and Dr. Savage according to the Carnegie Report, 
Bulletin No. 23, would have all paid coaches elimi- 
nated from our high school and college athletic de- 
partments. The Amateur Athletic Union holds that 
if a man has ever accepted money for coaching he is a 
professional and thereafter should not assume to as- 
sist in the administration of any amateur sport. This 
idea, which has been accepted by this organization for 
a great many years, has been handed down from the 
British athletic traditions. 

The Football Coaches Association has made more 
progress in a few years than is generally made’ by the 
newer associations. This speaks well for the leader- 
ship that has been provided by some of the outstand- 
ing football coaches, as well as for the intelligence 
and good common sense of the entire membership. In 
the early days, of course, the problem has been chiefly 
that of setting up and perfecting an organization. In 
order to make the early meetings attractive, the pro- 
gram committees have quite properly dealt largely 
with the bread and butter (technique) side of foot- 
ball. At the same time, consideration has been given 
to those things that may affect favorably or adversely 
the good of the game. 
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Wilbon 1930 


68T. Wilson Gladiator Helmet. Made 
with a special web inner suspension 
crown which comfortably adjusts to the 
shape of the head and absorbs shocks. 
Designed to fit well down over the eye- 
brows so that the cushion edge protects 
the vulnerable spots of the brow while 
the bulldog front and reinforced, 
moulded leather bumper affords the 
greatest possible protection to the fore- 
head and temples. The specially formed 
back snugly fits the base of the skull 
without interfering with freedom of 
movement and the new moulded ears 
give the utmost comfort and allow per- 
fect hearing. 


Made of the finest tan strap leather, reinforced 
with genuine fibre on crown, back and ears, and 
full leather lined. Adjustable chin strap. 








204. Wilson No Shock Backfield Shoulder 

Pad. A new, extremely light weight pad 

embodying an entirely new shock absorp- 

tion feature constructed on the principle of the architectural truss. The pad itself 
of heavy, white canvas covered fibre is supported by means of strongly reinforced 
canvas slings running from front to back of the pad. Thus, by arching the pad over 
the sling, an air cushion is created which keeps the actual shock receiving portion 
of the pad from contacting the shoulder. This construction prevents the force of 
a blow being concentrated on one spot directly on the body by distributing the 
shock over the entire pad. Collar bone protectors are of leather covered fibre and 
shoulder caps are of felt lined moulded sole leather. Laced front and back with 
Wilson adjusto Rapid Lacer in front. 


has ever seen. 





HE merchandise 

displayed on these 
two pages represents 
only a few of the items 
in the new Wilson line 
of football equipment 
for 1930. This is just 
a sample of the type of 
improvement you will 
find built into the com- 
plete display. Each 
piece is built with the 
same care in construc- 
tion that has made the 
Wilson line most eco- 
nomical for coaches, 
due to the long life and 


service it delivers. You 


Wilson-Knute K. Rockne Official Double Laced, Double Lined Inter- 
collegiate Football, cut from new scientifically perfected patterns is the 
original perfected Valve Type Ready Laced Football. It’s a livelier ball 
and holds its perfect shape because of the patented cross tension lining 
which has a new and improved method of application. It has become 
the choice of leading coaches and universities because of its proven 
superiority, and Rockne says it’s the best passing and punting ball he 


WILSON-WESTERN 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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can also be sure that B1003. Wilson Rockne Varsity Football 
Pants. Worn by the 1929 Notre Dame team 


Wilson equipment em- in all games. A correctly designed figure 


fitting model that provides unusual com- 








fort and freedom, conforming to the shape 


I re rd 1es I h e very lat est of the body in any position without hinder- 
ing action and assuring the highest degree 

welc > c is " of protection where protection is needed. 

( le ve le 4 | ments and in Made with snug fitting waist band, hug 


tight hip pads, roomy seat, tapered legs so 

| re ved f atures, constructed that the thigh guards hug the 
thigh, and specially designed snug fitting 

‘ ° ° knee with elastic snugger cutout in back 
\ tu d y I h e items d iS- that takes out all slack material causing the 


pants to fit over the knee cap in snug 


‘ ; . ‘ — comfort. The Wilson Rockne Three Way 

| rhe i y ¢ “dd on these I al qe Ss Pocket permits the adjustment or removal 
of the curved fibre, steel reinforced thigh 

ad nd Ina ke sure ft hat guards, and fibre charley horse pads to 


suit the player. 


your dealer gives you 


an opportunity to be- 





come familiar with the 



















entire W i Ise at line . lt C383. Wilson Football Jersey. A new 
heavyweight worsted model, made to 
sell at an attractive price. It is correct 
in design and is built to give long, hard 
wear. The special ribbed stitch shoulder 
insert that allows for easy accommoda- 
tion of shoulder pads, the ribbed stitch 
neck, high in back and low in front, and 
turned cuffs, are all features that give 
the greatest possible comfort with a 
snug fit that is snappy in appearance. 
This model is also made with the plain 
instead of the insert shoulder. 


Both styles made in all regular Wilson 


colors. 


will be to your advan- 
tage to hold your ‘or- 
ders until you have had 
a chance to study the 
line that is the standard 
for comparison. 


Wilson-Knute K. Rockne Football Shoes are built on a special Rockne last 
developed under the personal supervision of the famous Notre Dame Coach. 
The narrow shank is flexible enough to permit great speed and snug enough 
to firmly support the arch, while the scientifically arranged cleats insure 
traction in all directions. Sturdy, yet light in weight, Wilson-Rockne shoes 
are built to deliver ease and comfort as well as protection. 

They are built in Intercollegiate and Prep Models with both regular leather 
and interchangeable cleats. 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ie oy i0\4 } Nurre Plate Glass Banks are 
"44 v\\ any used in the tournaments of Indiana. Two 
sets have just been installed in the Har- 
mon Stadium in Chicago. Nurre Banks 
are used in hundreds of leading schools 
pepe eer and institutions. Standardization on 
Away” type of suspension on Nurre Nurre Banks increases the fairness of the 
banks used in Butler Field House where 
Indiana High School Tournaments are game and helps players develop speed and accuracy. Be- 
one ing transparent, they increase the seating capacity of 
your gymnasium, for every seat is a good one. Nurre 
Banks are sturdily constructed, practically ever lasting. 
The surface is absolutely smooth, hard and cannot wear, 
rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from the ball, 
rattle or vibrate as wood or metal banks often do. No 
danger of breakage ... the Nurre steel frame protects it. 


Used for 12 Years in 
Indiana Tournaments 


VN y 
and now used in New BUTLER i ¢/ 
FIELD HOUSE where State Re ip 


Nurre installations cost very little more than 
inferior banks. Our Service Department will gladly de- 
sign the proper type of suspension for your Gym. Write 
today for specification blank and prices. 





Increase the Fairness of the Game and 
INCREASE GATE RECEIPTS TOO! 


The NURRE COMPANTES: 


BLOOMINGTON ~ ~ INDIANA 
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Bennie Lom, University of California halfback, starting 


on an 85-yard run in the game with the University of 


Southern California. 


Proceedings of the Ninth Amenel 


Meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association 


The ninth annual meeting of the American Football 
Coaches Association convened December 30, 1929, at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City. 


Monday Morning Session 
December 30, 1929 


‘4 NHE Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the American Football Coaches’ 
Association convened at _ ten 

o’clock at the Hotel Astor, New York 

City, Mr. Hugo Bezdek, President of 

the Association, presiding. 

President Bezdek: The meeting will 
please come to order. The first order 
of business will be the Secretary- 
Treasurer’s report, which we will have 
at this time. 

Secretary E. E. Wieman read his 
report. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The secretary has received 37 ap- 
plications for membership, including 
17 requests for transfer from Allied 
to Active Membership, 6 new applica- 
tions for Active Membership and 14 
for Allied Membership. These ap- 
plications were disposed of by the 
Board of Trustees as follows: 


Of the 17 requests for transfer 
from Allied to Active Member- 
ship 6 were granted while 11 were 
continued as Allied Members. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 
E. E. Wieman, University of Michigan 
Balance on hand Jan. 
1, 1929 
Received from dues, 


Dec. 30, 1928, meet- 
DE discicisibeatideaiieaiesal 602.00 


$1,490.22 





Interest earned July 
1, 1929 (Savings 
Account) 

‘scacnancliniiiaiipdatatals .22.60 $1,512.82 





Expenses — postage, 
telegrams, printing 
and_  =~stenographic 
services and 1928 


EEE Tan 228.87 





$1,283.95 


Audited and approved by Committee, 12/30/29. 


W. H. COWELL. 
J. K. L. WRAY. 





Of the 6 applications for new Ac- 
tive Memberships 4 were granted 
Active Membership and 2 Allied 
Membership. 

Of the 14 applications for Allied 
Membership 13 were granted and 
1 denied. 

By vote of the members at the New 
Orleans meeting last year, 4 Honor- 
ary Members were added to the rolls: 
Dr. Jack Wilce John Heisman 
Dr. Harry Williams Mike Donahue 

Two Allied Members have with- 
drawn. 

The membership of the Association 
as of Dec. 30, 1929, is as follows: 














Active Members 158 
Allied Members: 
College coaches 316 
High hool coaches 52 
Individuals 51 419 
Honorary Members ...............-..--.00.....+-++- 4 
Total Membership ....................... i 581 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. E. WIEMAN, 
_ Secretary-Treasurer. 








President Bezdek: What is the 
pleasure of the meeting? If there are 
no comments or objections, this re- 
port will stand approved. 

It is customary to appoint, as a mat- 
ter of form, an Auditing Committee 
to audit the account as presented by 
the Secretary-Treasurer. On _ this 
Committee I will appoint Bill Cowell, 
H. O. Page and Lud Wray. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Hugo Bezdek, Pennsylvania State College 


T is customary at this time for the 
President to make a short talk or 
address, or whatever it may be termed. 
We have a long program, and I am 
going to make the remarks that I 
have in mind, very short. It has been 


something of a stress, I am very frank ° 


to say, to decide just what I would 
like to say here. I am a little afraid 
to make it a technical talk because 
there are so many points of view in 
football, and speaking to experts I 
would be a little hesitant to state my 
position on some of the mooted ques- 
tions of play. 

The remarks that I do have to 
make, or would like to make, I shall 
divide into two parts: a technical dis- 
cussion and an ethical discussion. I 
was going to say moral, but that term 
has been used so much that I hesitate 
to use it again for fear of bringing 
up some thoughts that might be un- 
pleasant, especially at this time when 
we have so much discussion in the 
newspapers on the moral side of foot- 
ball and football coaching. 

Some time ago I picked up a paper 
and saw an announcement of twelve 
deaths during the season. To me that 
was a very significant fact, especially 
when you stop to figure that some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
newspapers announced anywhere from 
forty to fifty deaths. In other words 
it means a tremendous development of 
the game. Twenty-five years ago our 
offense, as I remember it, consisted 
of three and four men pushing one 
man with a ball through the line—a 
tremendous amount of power and 
strength. The guards-back play came 
into being, where a guard was pulled 
out of the line, put back of the line 
of scrimmage, and pushed by three 
backs with a tremendous amount of 
momentum for yardage. 


Open field play in those days was 
the exception, rather than the rule. 
An end run, or some formation where 
the line opened, was unknown. Every- 
thing consisted in power, concentrated 
force. Naturally this type of play 
meant a tremendous toll on the indi- 
vidual as far as physical expenditure 
and injury were concerned; and sta- 
tistics at the end of the season showed 
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that that type of game was a tre- 
mendous grind and dangerous to life 
and limb. 

The defense, as I remember it, con- 
sisted of nine men on the line of 
scrimmage, five linemen, two smash- 
ing backs and two ends. I was one 
of the fortunate or unfortunate ones 
to play a smashing halfback. I was 
placed beside the tackle and told to 
drive in and spill the interference 
while the end made the tackle. The 
defensive man (at that time we had 
only one) stood two to three yards 
behind the center, and from that posi- 
tion did whatever backing up of the 
line that was to be done. 

The safety man was back some 
thirty to forty yards. The defensive 
line work at that time consisted of 
diving under and grabbing the legs 
of the opponents, tying up the line. 
You can see that the whole nature of 
play was a very concentrated affair. 

The development of the game may 
be best talked over by examining the 
past season. The offense today is 
simply a gradual development of open 
style. It had to come about. At that 
time, about twenty-five years ago, the 
danger to life and limb caused a tre- 
mendous agitation among the public 
and on the campus for changing the 
game. And about that time I well 
remember the meeting at the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel where the National 
Collegiate was invoked and appeals 
were made to change the game, to 
open it up. Unless this was done the 
game was to be abolished. There was 
some: fun in discussing how to open 
it up. I remember well the newspaper 
men wished to do away with the fly- 
ing tackle. That seemed to be one of 
the things they felt was dangerous 
to life and limb, and they suggested 
tagging the man with the ball instead 
of tackling him. Of course that caused 
quite a smile among the old football 
coaches who felt then, as they now 
feel, that the tackle is one of the out- 
standing features of the game today. 

Yet, through this agitation, came 
about the seven men on the line, the 
forward pass, the ten yards in four 
downs, and the doing away with pull- 
ing and pushing, and we have today 
an open type of game in which we 
place more emphasis on agility, speed 
and use of intelligence. In my opinion 
it makes a much better game. It 
gives the lighter type of man a great- 
er chance. If I remember the teams 
years ago they were big teams, teams 
that averaged 190 and 195 pounds. 
Today the teams are lighter and 
speedier, I would say, than years ago. 

This past season my observation 
has been that the formations tended 
to be of the open type. Instead of 
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the backfield being concentrated be- 
hind the center, the tendency, at least 
in the East, has been toward a wing- 
back and a double wing-back. I am 
told that out in the Middle West that 
was true a year ago, but that this 
year they are tending back toward a 
backfield formation, and switching it 
one way or the other with possibly a 
man on the outside, a flanker, as he 
has been called in the Middle West. 
This again shows the open type of 
play where double passes, triple 
passes are invoked. The line bucking 
consists primarily of fake spinners, 
and not of the old type where two or 
three men were ahead of the ball, 
screening the man into the line. 


Of course, the pass has been very 
well developed so that today it is one 
of the main instruments in offensive 
play, but the thing that has come into 
vogue is used more in the East this 
year, has been the lateral pass or the 
backward pass. I am quite satisfied 
that all of the possibilities in the back- 
ward pass have not been fully realized 
or taken advantage of, and I think 
we are going to see a greater develop- 
ment on the use of the backward pass, 
not only behind the line of scrimmage, 
but down the field after a gain has 
been made, and also from punts, run- 
ning back of punts and running back 
of kick-offs. Several plays of this 
character, and I think they are only 
the beginning, took place this sea- 
son. 

This past season I have been very 
much impressed with the great de- 
velopment of defensive work. As I 
said, the line work years ago consisted 
of diving under and grabbing legs. 
Today the stance is more open and the 
head is up, following the play and 
the carrier of the ball. The backs 
are reasonably close and yet have de- 
veloped the knack of following a man 
down under a forward pass just as 
quickly as a basketball man does on 
the floor in his basketball games. 


I think those two things have been 
responsible for great advancement in 
defensive football, but the one thing 
that has impressed me most is de- 
fensive strategy. Years ago, a coach 
would start a certain type of defense 
and probably use it throughout the 
entire year, or throughout the entire 
game, regardless of the position of 
the ball on the field, and regardless 
of whether it was the first, second 
or third down. I have noticed this 
year, and in the last two years or so, 
that the coaches are beginning to use 
all types of defense, namely, 7-2-2, the 
diamond defense, 7-1-2-1, the six-man 
line, 6-2-2-1, and 6-3-2. In other 
words, the type of defense is now 
governed by the yardage to be gained 
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on the first, second or third downs, 
and by the position of the ball on the 
field of play. 

To me that is a very great advance, 
as much as the advancement in offen- 
sive play, and the coach today must 
instruct his men on every type of de- 
fense. The use of the six-man line 
on defense indicates also the tremen- 
dous amount of open field work offen- 
sively. Especially years ago, the 
thought was that on the double wing- 
back the orthodox defense was 7-2-2. 
That idea now seems to be changed, 
and, instead of concentrating your 
power on the line, your power, defen- 
sively, is placed in the backfield, the 
secondary defenses, and you are using 
five defensive men behind the line in 
your secondary and only six on the 
line of scrimmage—and that has had 
very fine results. 

The other observation that I have 
been trying to make this past season 
has been on the question of rules, and 
I think on the whole that they have 
been very good. I wouldn’t advocate 
any strong or radical changes. How- 
ever, from my personal observation I 
would like to put down two thoughts 
that occurred to me this past season 
as I sat on the bench during some of 
the games that we played. 


One is the question of interception 
of a forward pass by the defense. 
Somehow or other I feel that it is too 
severe a penalty to lose possession of 
the ball by interception and also give 
the defense an opportunity to make a 
long run or possibly a score. The 
details of the rule or of a change I 
haven’t worked out in my mind, but 
I know that there is no play in foot- 
ball that is more depressing than the 
interception of a forward pass by the 
defense followed by a long run. 

The other observation that occurred 
to me during the past season, and I 
have one game particularly in mind, 
is the question of kicking the ball out 
of bounds on the two, three, four or 
five yard line, at the goal. Personally 
I think it is very good strategy and 
good football if the placement of this 
ball is made from the offensive team’s 
territory, namely, if a kicker is stand- 
ing on his 30 or 35 yard line and is 
able to place the ball out of bounds 
on the opponent’s five yard line, well 
and good. But I do feel that a defen- 
sive team is doubly penalized when 
an offensive team, after being held on 
the 20 or 25 yard line by some splen- 
did work on the defensive team’s part, 
is still further penalized by the offen- 
sive team being able to kick the ball 
out on the one or two yard line. 

In this game that I have in mind 
one of the teams was constantly in 
danger, and-yet this team did some 
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splendid work defensively, but had its 
back to the wall, so to speak, through 
the last two quarters of the game. 


It goes back very much to the 
change of goal between quarters. 
Years ago, as you know, a team de- 
fended one goal regardless of the ele- 
ments into it—the question of wind 
—and it was thought that that was 
unfair; and so the goal was changed. 
Goals are changed between quarters 
so as to give the teams an equal 
chance. It seems to me that some of 
that thought might also be well con- 
sidered in this question of kicking the 
ball out of bounds, when the drive has 
been stopped, say, on the 20 or 25 
yard line. 

I would like, for a minute, to talk 
about the ethical side. As I say, I 
am using poetic license in saying that, 
instead of the moral side. I am going 
to speak just a short while on the 
ethical side. This season the Car- 
negie Foundation report came out and 
caused quite a stir, and yet it disap- 
peared before the season was over, 
but I understand it is going to be 
quite a subject of discussion next 
Wednesday in our sister organization. 
So it is only fair, or rather logical, 
to make some observations on that 
phase concerning our profession. I 
am particularly exercised by the Car- 
negie Foundation’s report. We will 
all agree with some of the findings 
and some of the principles involved, 
surely; but in going over the grad- 
ual development that has taken place 
in the ethical side of the game, we 
find that it has been one of advance- 
ment and better standards. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago we 
had a training table, we had training 
quarters. A man could transfer from 
one college to another, play one Sat- 
urday on one team, and next Saturday 
play on the other team. Men would 
play during the football season, and 
after Thanksgiving disappear and not 
appear on the campus until the fol- 
lowing season, when the football sea- 
son rolled around. In other words, 
there has been a tremendous advance- 
ment on the ethical side of everything 
connected with football. The same is 
true of all things. All standards have 
advanced in colleges—the entrance 
requirements, and so forth, together 
with the greater scholastic effort de- 
manded by the faculty. 

So the vital thing that the Carnegie 
Foundation report discusses, namely, 
the subsidizing of athletes, I think 
will gradually work itself out and dis- 
appear. I think many of these things 
of their own weight finally right them- 
selves. I think we all agree that the 
Foundation has taken the right stand 
on amateurs. I feel that nobody wants 
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to see professionalism in our college 
circles, to whom we look for the best 
and highest ideals. It is true that 
years ago where one man was helped 
for bigger things and a broader life 
was the exception rather than the 
rule; today, I feel in many instances, 
as some of you feel, that instead of 
being the exception it is the rule, and 
by its own weight it has become, pos- 
sibly, an evil in some cases. Yet there 
is a train of circumstances, over which 
I feel the coach has no control. 

There has been a tremendous de- 
mand in the past year for seats, for 
tickets. The demand has come up for 
stadiums. A few alumni would get 
together, finance a stadium, bond it, 
and then throw the whole burden of 
proof on the coach and the team to 
pay the interest and to liquidate the 
debt. It wouldn’t stop there, how- — 
ever; all neighboring colleges were 
affected. Today we have situations 
where the college, the university, has 
no control over its stadium, but it 
is in the hands of bankers to see that 
the interest is paid and the bonds 
liquidated, and in some cases the teams 
are forced to be of a very high stand- 
ard, as far as playing ability is con- 
cerned, in order to draw a gate. 

Well, now, there is a very simple 
solution of this thing. I think we 
are looking towards a Eutopia when 
all colleges will endow athletics. I 
heard this idea forwarded some twen- 
ty-five years ago by Dr. William 
Rainey Harper, who thought it was 
the best solution of all these unpleas- 
ant things. I do think that if the 
colleges would take over the stadiums 
and pay for them, that some of our 
troubles would at once disappear. And 
again we run into a train of circum- 
stances. Many of our colleges are in 
a period of growth. They are expand- 
ing their physical plant. They need 
money for buildings. They need 
money to enlarge their faculty to take 
care of the bigger demand for col- 
lege degrees, and they are putting 
aside, just as long as they possibly 
can, the question of taking over the 
collegiate athletic expense and making 
it a part of their budget. 


The whole solution, I think, rests 
with a president and his trustees to 
solve the whole thing and make it 
easier for us. I think every one of 
us agrees that we stand for the very 
best and highest ideals that there are; 
that there isn’t any one at any time 
who would interfere with the high 
intellectual standards of a university 
or college. We would sooner, I am 
sure, cut down our athletic programs, 
and limit, say, the schedule of our 
football activities if it in any way 
interfered with intellectual progress. 
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But, on the other hand, I am quite 
sure that many things for which 
coaches and football men are blamed 
are not of their making. It seems 
that there are many things in exist- 
ence today about our colleges that 
have to be worked out before we get 
to a point where all these things, these 
charges that are brought against us, 
are solved. 

Those are just some of the things 
that have been running through my 
mind on the ethical side, and I would 
just like to speak one word of the 
change of thought that has been going 
on in the individual towards the pro- 
fession of coaching. I think the ap- 
proach towards coaching of football or 
of any sport today has changed. It 
isn’t one of an immediate job and one 
of immediate financial gain, but there 
is apparent (and I am very happy to 
say this) an idea of service to the 
school, and some sacrifice, and I am 
certainly very glad to see this. 


Coaching isn’t done any more as a 
temporary occupation, but it is looked 
upon more as a career, and this is 
certainly very gratifying to all of us. 
It indicates a more far-reaching type 
of work with the individual and work 
in the college than it might have been 
and which it was accused of being 
years ago. 

In conclusion I want to say that I 
feel that this Association has con- 
tributed a good many things worth 
while to the profession. The very 
fact that we are able to get together, 
visit, interchange ideas, and have an 
opportunity to know one another and 
realize that we are all striving for a 
good purpose, has been worth while. 
The fact that we are able to discuss 
football from a technical point of 
view, exchange ideas as to play, both 
offense and defense, and training, has 
contributed to the game. The fact 
that we were able to have representa- 
tion on the Football Rules Committee, 
has been a great step in the workings 
of this Association, and the constant 
effort on the part of the members of 
this Association to raise the standards 
and also to stabilize our profession 
has certainly contributed in a large 
measure towards elevating the work 
all around. It is indeed a great pleas- 
ure, and it has been a great pleasure 
for me to serve an Association whose 
basis, whose foundation, is one of high 
ideals and standards, as compared 
with what we were thought of or were 
accused of years ago. And I sincerely 
hope that this tradition and thought of 
constantly working for higher stand- 
ards will continue in our Association 
in the future. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 
We will continue our program with 


the report from the Trustees, by 


Coach Bierman. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
B. W. Bierman, Tulane University 
HE following action was taken by 
the Board of Trustees at the 
meeting last night, 

An appropriation of $393.69 was 
sanctioned to cover the expenses in- 
curred by Dr. Bennett of Sewanee on 
his trip to Mexico City to assist the 
Mexicans with their development of 
American football. Dr. Bennett made 
this trip as the result of a resolution 
passed at the meeting at New Orleans 
last year. 

It was decided to appoint a Con- 
stitution Committee to revise the 
Constitution where thought necessary, 
and submit this revised Constitution 
at the 1930 meeting. 

It was passed that the meetings 
today be closed meetings, except that 
Active Members may bring in as 
guests persons who are not eligible 
for either Active or Allied Member- 
ship. 

A number of applications for Active 
and Allied Memberships were consid- 
ered and were approved in all cases 
where the applicant was eligible ac- 
cording to the Constitution. 

A communication from Dr. Pretty- 
man relating to a plan for having 
this Association, the Association of 
Physical Directors, and the Student 
Health Directors, plan an allied pro- 
gram for their yearly meetings, was 
considered, and it was decided to ap- 
point a committee to confer with him. 

The matter of the time and place of 
holding future meetings was consid- 
ered. It was decided for the time 
being that the time and place be de- 
cided in conjunction with the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

President Bezdek: You have heard 
the report; what is the pleasure of 
the meeting? If there are no objec- 
tions, it will be adopted. 

The next order on the program is 
the Reports of Standing Committees. 
Officials Committee, Mr. H. O. Page 
of Indiana! 

Mr. H. O. Page read his prepared 
report. 





COMMITTEE ON FOOTBALL OFFICIALS 
H. O. Page, Indiana University, 
Chairman 

ACK in 1921 the Football Coaches 

Association created a committee 
on officials, which has given yearly 
reports indicating gradual improved 
conditions in the football officiating 
field. In 1927 the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association appointed a com- 
mittee on officiating comprised of one 
representative from each of the nine 
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sections of the association with in- 
structions for each to study the offi- 
ciating problems of his own district 
and to promote the organizing of 
groups of colleges, or conferences, to 
build up and strengthen officiating in 
their respective groups. I might state 
that this work has been well started, 
and yet there is still room for greater 
endeavor along this line. 

As chairman of your coaches com- 
mittee I wish to submit this year’s 
report, which embodies the composite 
view of not only the coaches from our 
nine districts, but the thoughts of 
leading officials, sports writers, and 
friends of our great national colle- 
giate game. Let us then view the 
officiating problem, not only from the 
coach’s angle, but from the player’s, 
spectator’s, and administrative side. 


The coaches during the past sea- 
son, on the whole, throughout the 
country report that there has been a 
splendid feeling of. harmony and co- 
operation between themselves and of- 
ficials. Interpretations of rules have 
been more uniformly understood with 
the. annual increase in rule clinics 
along with a greater number of 
schools, not only for the coach, but 
for the official, thus bringing about 
more standardized interpretations. 
The work of the National Rules Com- 
mittee in simplifying and clarifying 
the code has been greatly appreciated. 
The officials this past season have 
gained greater respect on the playing 
field by having a more thorough knowl- 
edge of plays and rules and in their 
practical application of them. 


Much work is yet to be done by 
football coaches on the unwritten code, 
actually practicing what they preach. 
Along this line officials report there 
have been fewer penalties called this 
past year on side line coaching. This, 
in turn, deadens the bark of the 
wolves howling to seat the coach up in 
the stand where the alumni can tear 
him to pieces. Your committee rec- 
ommends that the coaches “do not 
abuse the side line privileges.” 


A tough problem now confronting 
the official is one of being educated to 
the playing technique of the game. 
Football critics are always clamoring 
for something new in the game; so 
the coach in turn springs a new of- 
fensive problem. Not only are the 
defensive teams upset, but the sci- 
entifically uneducated official is given 
a tough job. Therefore, it is felt that 
questionable formations or certain 
parts of play should be well under- 
stood by officials before the game; or 
possibly tricky moves should not be 
attempted by the over-ambitious coach 
who plays just within the law, but 
not the spirit. This has been espe- 
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cially true in shift and man-in-motion 
play which gives the official a split 
second, hair-line decision to make. 

Statisticians report that our pres- 
ent day amateur officials probably 
make an average of 10 mistakes a 
game in about 500 opportunities, thus 
giving them an average of 98 per cent 
right on their decisions for their day’s 
work. 

The official’s relation with the play- 
ers on the field should be one of firm- 
ness. A spirit of comradeship rather 
than one of hostility should prevail. 
A more friendly attitude by all the 
Officials toward the two conflicting 
teams should be carried out in some 
sections of the country; and yet abso- 
lute control of the game at all times 
is necessary in an honest attempt to 
present an accurate and fast exhibi- 
tion. Your committee recommends 
speed in action with better physical 
condition on the part of the older of- 
ficials still in the game. This in turn 
will speed up the player and his 
huddle. 

It is felt that the players are the 
main attraction and that less conspic- 
uous work should be done by officials 
in giving the ball carrier the full value 
in feet and inches he makes on for- 
ward progress before being smeared 
and thrown back by the defense. It 
is also felt that the ball carrier should 
be given the benefit of the close side 
line efforts when thrown out of 
bounds. 


Better teamwork by officials 
throughout the country is noticeable 
and it is suggested that organized 
groups work together during the en- 
tire season, each man specializing on 
his best job, as teamwork is the 
winner. 

Since the spectator is an important 
factor in our game it is up to the 
official to command his respect. 
Prompt appearance for work in a neat 
uniform, with announcements and de- 
cisions in a clear, understanding way 
are essential. The past season saw a 
number of signaling systems tried out 
for the benefit of the spectator with 
varied results. With the thought to 
simplify and clarify what is now be- 
ing used and in turn educate the spec- 
tator, your committee wishes to rec- 
ommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee on officiating signals or possi- 
bly one to instruct our delegates. In 
some of the major games this past 
season, Officials’ decisions were booed 
by an uneducated public who did not 
know the reason for the actual penalty. 

Concerning the officials’ work along 
administrative lines, we feel that there 
must be absolute cooperation. There 
seems to be about an equal division 
on the matter of “selection of offi- 
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cials,’ some favoring the mutual 
agreement plan, while others, the ap- 
pointment by some central body. 
There is need for standardization— 
a non-partisan appointment of foot- 
ball officials, a rotating committee or 
a commissioner within the district. 

In one district there is an adjuster 
appointed by the faculty representa- 
tives; his duty is to help obtain com- 
petent officials, to watch their per- 
formance and help correct their faults. 
Thus, all the officials in this district 
follow the same rules of procedure 
and give a more uniform interpreta- 
tion of playing rules. 

Your committee favors the policy 
of the Rules Committee of not only 
allowing three members of the Foot- 
ball Coaches Association to sit in as 
advisory members, giving the point of 
view and suggestions of the coaching 
profession, but also allowing some of 
the leading officials of that profession 
likewise to work in an advisory way 
for better officiating. 

We wish to commend officials asso- 
ciations who scout the work of their 
members, and we believe that con- 
structive criticism on the part of both 
officials and coaches is beneficial. We 
might here suggest that our Football 
Coaches Association scout the team 
play of their shady members so as 
to make work easier for their officials. 
Along this line let me cite the fol- 
lowing: 

Home game promoters (the coach- 
es) allowed side line privileges to be 
abused by photographers, cheer lead- 
ers, etc. Certain coaches ignored the 
interpretation of “No unnecessary 
taping of hands.” Shifting teams split 
hairs on the full second stop, allow- 
ing one or two important cogs to get 
the flying start and beat the gun on 
a so-called six-tenths of a second 
jump. Man-in-motion plays had ques- 
tionable movements, not only later- 
ally but with the off-side feint prob- 
lems in view. 

Concerning the mechanics of offi- 
ciating, blindness seems to be the 
weakness. Yet, spectator, coach, 
players, and officials are all alike. 
Demonstrating clinics seem to be the 
solution, while Dr. F. A. Lambert of 
Columbus, Ohio, has an up-to-date 
book on, How to Officiate. 

Last, but not least, the question of 
the officials’ fee is of considerable im- 
portance. The present standard seems 
to be about right. Officials work for 
the love of the game with the amateur 
spirit predominating. (Unless the 


Carnegie Institute Report states 
otherwise.) The majority of colleges 
pay $75 to $100 plus expenses; while 
$25 to $50 for the smaller schools who 
have small gate receipts seems to be 
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about right. The only real argument 
against increasing the fees is the fact 
that seasonal life insurance can be 
obtained the coming year at a lower 
rate. Major Cavanaugh, authority. 

Concerning the mechanics of offi- 
ciating, it is felt by your committee 
that the umpiring has improved over 
the past few years with these men 
concentrating on close line play and 
use of hands, while there is room for 
greater service on the part of the 
fourth official, commonly known as the 
field judge. With the game becoming 
more open from year to year, it is 
felt that field judges should become 
more active and make more open field 
decisions on illegal forward pass work 
and unnecessary roughness down 
under kicks. 

Your committee believes in the sin- 
cerity and honesty of our amateur of- 
ficials and wishes to congratulate them 
in surviving the greatest of all sea- 
sons and we still recommend to coach- 
es “to practice what we preach” and 
for officials “to call them as you see 
them.” 

Committee: 

E. R. GODFREY 

BURT INGWERSEN 

HARRY KIPKE 

FRANK MURRAY. 

(Signed) H. O. (PAT) PAGE, 

Chairman. 
Indiana State University Football 
Coach, Bloomington, Ind. 





President Bezdek: We have heard 
a very splendid report on the officiat- 
ing for the past season. Is there 
any discussion? If not, we will accept 
the report and place it on file. 

The next is the report of the Stabil- 
izing Committee, by Dan McGugin 
of Vanderbilt. 





STABILIZING COMMITTEE 
D. E. McGugin, Vanderbilt University, 


hairman 

‘T°HE reports that have been made 

by the previous committees on 
stabilizing have been so comprehen- 
sive that there is very little to add. 
Mr. Stagg was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee two years ago and we all re- 
member the very fine report made by 
him and also made by the Chairman 
last year. The discussion has re- 
volved, heretofore, about certain prin- 
ciples. I think we are agreed on those 
principles and that they are worth 
imitating. I am not going to read 
a report but I think these principles 
that have been by common consent 
considered constructive principles 
might be referred to again. 

First. Football coaching is defi- 
nitely and primarily educational and 
should be a department of its own. 

Second. That the coach should feel 
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responsible exclusively to the college 
authorities and not to any alumni or 
any other group. 

Third. Reasonably long term con- 
tracts for coaches should be insisted 
upon in order that they may work 
free from fears about the future of 
their job or the unlucky season. 

Fourth. That the Association Sec- 
retary should compile information on 
athletic conditions at colleges and uni- 
versities and keep it on file for the 
use of the coaches. 

Fifth. A definite code of ethics 
should be developed, published and 
lived up to. 

Sixth. There should be more sec- 
tional and national meetings to pro- 
mote comradeship and better acquaint- 
ance and understanding on the part 
of the coaches. 

There is still another principle that 
has been brought forward, and that 
is that something should be worked 
out in the way of a license for coaches, 
or a degree for coaches. Our Com- 
mittee didn’t know just how to handle 
that question; so we left it alone. 


It seems to me one of the important 
things expressed heretofore by the 
Committees, and one that we should 
stress, would be the matter of more 
frequent meetings on the part of 
coaches. No educator on the campus 
has quite the opportunity to go 
straight into the hearts of the stu- 
dents, as has the coach. I don’t care 
what the educator’s reputation may 
be for research or scholarship, we all 
know that there is an attitude of 
confidence on the part of the men that 
begins with belief in the coach, and 
many times grows to belief by the 
men in the infallibility of the coach. 
We have the opportunity in a way no 
other educator on the campus has 
to stress some of the finer things of 
life: loyalty, courage, self-sacrifice, 
clean ‘spirit, self-effacement—the very 
things that tend to make a man most 
useful as a citizen and most capable 
of honorable leadership. 

There ought to be, and I think there 
is, a growing comradeship on the part 
of the coaches, because no group in 
any profession has been so assailed by 
the irresponsible, by the alumni some- 
times, by the gamblers, and by the 
more or less irresponsible element, 
and sometimes by spineless faculty 
athletic committees themselves. It 
has been little short of a disgrace 
in my mind, instances of where fac- 
ulty committees, empowered with the 
task of administering that end of the 
program, the athletic end, have been 
so weak and spineless that they would 
let outside influences affect their de- 
cision with respect to the continuance 
of the coach. 
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I have been coaching longer than 
most of you men. I have seen things 
in my time, things I never want to 
see any more, and I hope that the com- 
mon effort and consent on the part 
of the American coaches will forever 
make impossible some of the things 
we used to see. There was a time, 
away back early, when a coach seemed 
to think it was a good thing to try 
to show up the other coach. That 
ought to be a humiliation to a coach 
of any institution. I have sat on the 
side lines lots of times and looked 
across the field and seen some fellow 
on the other side—this covers quite 
a good many years—and I have known 
that if that boy’s team lost that day 
that his job went with it, not once 
but many times. It didn’t make any 
difference how high-minded or skill- 
ful he might be, or how much char- 
acter he had, if his team didn’t win 
that day he lost his job, regardless of 
conditions, regardless of whether he 
had a wife and children or not. 

Those instances are much more rare 
now than they used to be, and we 
know and hope that they will become 
even rarer; in fact, be eliminated al- 
together. 

Some of the old conditions were 
rather distressing, and I believe an 
organization of this kind could abso- 
lutely prevent that sort of thing. 
There has been a growth of comrade- 
ship and confidence on the part of 
coaches which is one of the most 
wholesome things in the whole pro- 
fession. I think we might make it a 
point at these meetings to get ac- 
quainted with the younger coaches 
and encourage them along. I have 
watched some of our older men who 
do that, and it is worth while to 
encourage these younger men and take 


them into the family and show ap-. 


preciation of the very fine work that 
they have done. We have men in the 
South, young men, who have been do- 
ing some very fine constructive work. 

There is just one thing that is a 
little aside from the subject that I 
want to talk about, and that is the 
matter of various criticisms and re- 
ports which have been made, partic- 
ularly during this past year, and I 
think when we stop to think about it 
—at least our Committee was of that 
opinion in discussing it—that there 
are very, very few criticisms that have 
been made of the American coach in 
these reports. Most of the criticisms 
were directed, if analyzed, towards the 
faculty. There are some instances 
that have been pointed out where the 
coach perhaps has been doing recruit- 
ing because the administrative au- 
thorities who employed him expected 
him to do recruiting as a part of his 
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job. But it is some comfort, I think, 
in all this discussion and among all 
these criticisms, to realize that the 
institution of the American coach, the 
character of the work he is doing, has 
not been primarily the object of criti- 
cism by any of these newspaper crit- 
ics. However, I feel that there is a 
little too much tendency on the part 
of some people in a perfectly surface 
way to criticize the coach when things 
go wrong. 

There are two or three old-fashioned 
rules that, if observed honestly, would, 
in the judgment of this Committee, 
do much to render unnecessary quite 
a lot of the criticism that has been 
made. The one year residence rule. 
Very few men, if they go to school 
primarily to play football, will stand 
the test of the one year resident rule, 
and it is a cinch that very few of 
them will stand that test if there is 
an honest administration of scholastic 
requirements on the part of the 
faculty. 

Now we all know, all of us, that 
there are still some cases, perhaps 
comparatively few—doubtless com- 
paratively few—among the American 
colleges, where there are neither the 
entrance scholastic standards which 
should be required, nor the holding 
up of men to that scholastic ability 
which should be required of all stu- 
dents at least, and others. There are 
still some faculties that will let an 
athlete slide through, to the great det- 
riment of the athlete and the insti- 
tution itself. 

And in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, although a little bit outside 
of the subject, in the light of so much 
criticism, it has been of the opinion 
that if there were honest and strict 
scholastic entrance standards, lived up 
to; and honest, strict scholastic re- 
quirements after entrance, lived up to, 
that a good many of these questions 
would not be so much the subject of 
public criticism. (Applause. ) 





President Bezdek: One thought 
that Dan McGugin brought out is a 
very good one, and that is more fre- 
quent meetings of coaches would tend 
to help many situations and make bet- 
ter acquaintanceships. Of course we 
can’t do that in a national way, but 
it seemed to me that it would be a 
very good thing if we could have sec- 
tional meetings during season or off 
season, and be better prepared to have 
one big meeting a year. 

If there are any further discussions 
of the report we would like to hear 
them. If not, we will accept it and 
place it on file. 

At this time I would like to outline 
some of the things that we have hoped 
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to do, and that is that we are trying 
to get most of our reports and things 
out of the way in the morning and 
devote the entire afternoon to a dis- 
cussion of the technical questions in 
football, and also possibly the rules, 
any changes in the rules, and-so forth. 
And in this discussion, Bob Zuppke 
will be chairman of offensive foot- 
ball; Dan McGugin in charge of de- 
fensive football; and Tom Lieb, of 
Notre Dame, on training. Each chair- 
man has a list of men who will take 
certain phases of the discussion. I 
may also say that we invite anyone 
who wishes a certain phase of foot- 
ball to be discussed, or some informa- 
tion on any part, to write out the 
question or state the phase that he 
would like to have brought up in these 
discussions, and place it here with us 
at noon, and we will put it in the 
hands of the various chairmen and see 
that it receives the proper considera- 
tion. 

The next report is from the Ethics 
Committee, of which A. J. Sampson 
of Tufts is Chairman. 

Mr. A. J. Sampson read his report. 





COMMITTEE ON COACHING ETHICS 
A. G. Sampson, Tufts College, Chairman 


OR the last two or three years 

the code of ethics that was writ- 
ten up by Mr. Yost has seemed to 
cover everything pretty well. It has 
covered most of the main points that 
are usually discussed; and so it was 
the desire of the Committee this year, 
rather than repeat those old rules, to 
merely make one or two, perhaps 
minor suggestions, perhaps a little 
bit different from what we have had 
previous to this time. 

It is the opinion of the members 
of the Committee on Ethics that the 
annual meetings of this Association 
have played an important part in the 
noticeable improvement in the sports- 
manship of football coaches. These 
meetings have helped to cultivate the 
confidence and respect of our rival 
coaches, which, after all, is the most 
necessary factor in the development 
of ethical standards. Rules and codes 
amount to nothing unless we have 
faith in our colleagues. We not only 
should refuse to teach methods of play 
contrary to the rules but should also 
have faith enough in our rival coaches 
to feel certain that they will refrain 
from teaching questionable tactics. 

This brings us to the first recom- 
mendation of this year’s Committee; 
i. e., that coaches of this Association 
refrain from distrusting opponents to 
the extent that they feel it necessary 
to warn officials before games of? the 
violations that the opposing teams 
may commit. Most officials are im- 


partially appointed and are capable of 
detecting infractions of rules when 
they occur on the field. The Com- 
mittee believes that the coaches of this 
Association should deem the attempt 
to prejudice officials against an oppo- 
nent as an unethical practice, and rec- 
ommends that in the future coaches 
refrain from discussing-the tactics of 
opponents with officials prior to games. 

Some coaches seeking a psycholog- 
ical advantage have held their teams 
from the field until after the sched- 
uled time for starting the game. If 
there is any advantage gained by this 
practice it is an unfair advantage and 
it is the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that coaches should strive to 
get their teams on the field at the 
designated time. 

Due to the tremendous amount of 
attention that newspapers are giving 
to football at the present time, the 
Committee deems it advisable to sug- 
gest that coaches should be as care- 
ful as possible in making statements 
after games concerning individual 
players and officials, Many of the 
statements that coaches make after an 
exciting football game in criticizing 
players and officials do not reflect fa- 
vorably on their sense of justice and 
sportsmanship when reported in 
papers. 

Illegitimate recruiting and illegiti- 
mate scouting still are the most vital 
and prevalent issues to come before 
the Ethics Committee. However, there 
has been so much said about this at 
our previous meetings that the Com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to omit a 
discussion of this subject and merely 
recommend that these tactics be dis- 
couraged. 

In summary, it is the desire of the 
Committee on Ethics to recommend 
that we not only strive to live up to 
the spirit of the rules ourselves but 
that we cultivate a stronger feeling 
of confidence and faith in our col- 
leagues. 

A. G. SAMPSON, Chairman, Tufts. 





Member: If I understood that re- 
port right it suggested that the coach 
should not coach things that are not 
ethical. I don’t think that goes far 
enough. I think it should say not to 
permit things unethical to be done by 
his team, which is quite different. 
Coaches know that certain things are 
being done by certain teams. -Other- 
wise, if that is not done, then it is 
very necessary to speak to the officials 
before the game. 

President Bezdek: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? If not, the report 
will be filed and the thought expressed 
by Mr. Brown will be. incorporated. 

The next standing committee is the 
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Rules Committee, of which Glenn 
Thistlethwaite of Wisconsin is the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite read a portion 
of his report, after which he made 
the following remarks: (Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite’s full report appears later in 
these proceedings. ) 

Mr. Thistlethwaite: We feel that 
there should be considerable discus- 
sion from the floor, and we would like 
to know if you would like to allot 
some other time in the meeting for 
this presentation. 

President Bezdek: I think that is 
a very good suggestion. Consequently, 
I would recommend, instead of mak- 
ing the suggestions at this time, that 
you make them this afternoon; and I 
would further suggest that if anyone 
else has suggestions of changes, not 
necessarily changes of principle, but 
an improvement, say, in wording or 
in interpretation, that these sugges- 
tions be given to Glenn Thistlethwaite 
to bring up for discussion this after- 
noon. I think we could make it the 
special event of the afternoon. I would 
like to know the reaction of the floor 
on that particular item. 

Someone suggests that the changes 
be read now and that you think them 
over before this afternoon and have a 
final discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite: The major 
change that we would like to suggest 
for your consideration and discussion 
is regarding the point after touch- 
down. 

“The second change is with regard to 
classification of fouls as involved in 
Rule XXIII, Section 9, where fouls 
are called on both teams on the same 
play and where the ball is brought 
back and played over from that spot 
without the loss of a down, whereas 
coaches have pointed out that often 
there you get five yard penalties, nul- 
lifying a much greater penalty. 

Those will be the two changes that 
we are suggesting this afternoon. 

President Bezdek: I imagine that 
there is quite a bit of opinion as to 
some other possible changes, and I 
would suggest that those who have 
anything in mind hand it to Glenn 
Thistlethwaite for discussion this 
afternoon, so that we will have an 
organized hour or half hour, rather 
than a promiscuous one where every- 
one is making suggestions without ar- 
riving at something crystallized and 
organized after we are through. We 
will hold the report of Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite in abeyance for the time 
being until he closes later. 

The next report is of the Member- 
ship Committee, of which Lou Little, 
of Georgetown, is Chairman. This 
has been practically covercd by the 
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report of Secretary Wieman, as you 
have heard. There are close to 600 
members now. We passed thirty-odd 
new applications last evening, so it 
seems that the membership is increas- 
ing each year, and it certainly shows 
a very healthy growth. 

The next report is by Lou Young, 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 





PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Louis A. Young, University of Pennsylvania, 
hairman 


E thought it advisable to have 
some distinct topics discussed, 
and they will be brought out in the 
afternoon meeting. There are a num- 
ber of men come here and they like 
to take away something definitely 
helpful to them in their coaching, and 
I believe at this afternoon meeting 
everybody should attend, because I am 
positive that papers will be read and 
discussed that will be very helpful to 
the men in their coaching profession. 
Tonight Chick Meehan has arranged 
a wonderful banquet and we want 
everybody there. 





Details of banquet by Chick Meehan. 

President Bezdek: We will have a 
report of the Special Committee that 
attended the Football Rules Commit- 
tee meeting last winter. Knute 
Rockne is chairman of that Commit- 
tee, but, as you know, he is ill and 
unable to be present, and Warner is 
at the Coast. So the other member 
consented very graciously to make a 
report, and we will hear from Alex- 
ander of Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Alexander read his report. 





SPECIAL FOOTBALL RULES 
COMMITTEE 


W. A. Alexander, Georgia Tech, Acting 

hairman 

N 1928, this Association appointed 

K. K. Rockne of Notre Dame, Glenn 
Warner of Stanford, Hugo Bezdek of 
Penn State and W. A. Alexander of 
Georgia Tech to act as an Advisory 
Committee of Coaches to the Football 
Rules Committee. This Association 
by a popular vote urged the Rules 
Committee to pass a rule that would 
prevent unwarranted touchdowns oc- 
curring from the recovery of a fum- 
bled ball. 

About the first of February, 1929, 
the members of your Committee were 
notified by Mr. E. K. Hall that the 
Rules Committee would meet at Sea- 
view, New Jersey, toward the middle 
of the month, and cordially urged our 
attendance. I had imagined that the 
Rules Committee would allow your 
Committee to sit and listen and that 
they might refer certain technical 
questions to our judgment. I know 
that I was surprised at the extremely 
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cordial reception shown us by Mr. 
Hall and all members of the Rules 
Committee. We were accepted on 
equal terms and were made to feel at 
home right from the start. Your Com- 
mittee was invited to express their 
opinion on all points and voted on 
proposed changes in the rules the same 
as the regular members of the Com- 
mittee. 

The rule about the fumbled ball 
was the first order of business and 
met with the approval of all con- 
cerned. At this point I found out 
that it is extremely easy to suggest 
a rule change, but very difficult to 
make the change. The wording of the 
new rule or section must first be 
subjected to the most careful scrutiny. 
After this, it is tentatively inserted 
in the proper place; and then comes 
the check up. A couple of words 
changed in one rule may affect sev- 
eral other rules, and these rules have 
to be reworded to accommodate the 
original change. This is indeed a 
laborious and tedious job and calls 
for a thorough knowledge of the rules. 

Mr. Hall, Mr. Langford, Mr. Okeson 
and Coach Stagg proved to be A-1 at 
this job not only because they are 
familiar with all the rules but because 
of their many years of experience on 
the Committee. I think all of the 
coaches who have attended a Rules 
Committee meeting will agree that the 
worst possible thing that could hap- 
pen to the game would be to suddenly 
lose all of the old members of the 
Rules Committee. A brand new com- 
mittee would be bound to get them- 
selves and all of us into hot water 
the first shot out of the box. 

After the new fumble rule had been 
settled, not only as to the case of a 
runner from scrimmage fumbling the 
ball but also as to the fumbled kick 
from scrimmage and from a free kick, 
the Committee commenced to sort out 
the many different proposals and sug- 
gestions that had been presented by 
people from all parts of the country. 


The obviously impractical sugges- 
tions were thrown out, and then all 
the others were thrown open for a 
general discussion as to how they 
would affect the game, and if it would 
be possible to incorporate such a 
change in the rules. Out of all this 
came the changes that were in force 
last fall. It is needless to go over 
these changes at this time, as I am 
sure this body is thoroughly familiar 
with them. Your Committee voted 
on all changes and is jointly respon- 
sible with the Rules Committee for 
the present set of Football Rules. 


The Rules Committee has for the 
past two years been working on a re- 
codification of the Rules. This has 
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been a tremendous labor, but is prac- 
tically complete. The first drafts of 
the rewritten Rules should be open for 
inspection this winter, and, in all 
probability, we will operate under the 
new code next fall. 

Your Committee feels that this is 
one year that no changes should be 
attempted, as the work of preparing 
the simplified Rule Book will be far 
easier if no changes have to be in- 
corporated. Your Committee wishes 
to acknowledge the confidence placed 
in them by this body, and trusts that 
our efforts have met with your 
approval. 
W. A. ALEXANDER, 

Acting Chairman. 
(Applause. ) 





President Bezdek: That was a 
very good report. If there is no dis- 
cussion it will be accepted and placed 
on file. I wish to reinforce what Alec 
said on the question of retaining old 
members on the Committee, the Com- 
mittee representing the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. There is 
quite a. lot of mechanical labor that 
those people, from years of experi- 
ence, have organized and made very 
effective. You would be surprised at 
the detail when you first go there 
and see how things are done, and the 
amount of work necessary to put one 
rule across. It takes sometimes two 
or three days before you are through 
and you work from the time you ar- 
rive there, all morning, all afternoon, 
and clear up to ten or eleven o’clock 
at night to go through the entire 
Rules and make the changes and make 
everything presentable so there isn’t 
too much chaos. And after you are 
all done you attend the officials’ meet- 
ing and they will find plenty of new 
interpretations, as I have had the 
pleasure of learning. 

The next order on the program is 
Reports of District Representatives, 
and the first one, for the First Dis- 
trict, is by Mal Stevens, of Yale. 

Mr. Mal Stevens briefed his report. 





FIRST DISTRICT REPORT 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
Marvin A. Stevens, Yale University 
OOTBALL in New England en- 
joyed one of the finest seasons in 
history, despite the fact that it did 
not have an undefeated team in the 
entire territory. Few teams were able 
to keep their maximum strength and 
efficiency throughout the season, and 
this has brought about a fine feeling 
regarding equality of opponents. 
There is a growing sentiment in 
this district, among the smaller and 
larger colleges, to play opponents of 
equal strength. The smaller colleges 
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had their quota of exciting and sen- 
sational games, but many of these 
teams were severely handicapped as 
the result of some combat with an 
opponent entirely out of their class. 
Vermont opened its season with New 
York University, and the week fol- 
lowing met Yale. Here is a case of 
a small school being outclassed, and 
the Vermont team was so badly crip- 
pled for the rest of the season that 
it was greatly handicapped when it 
met its traditional rivals. 

The outstanding feature of football 
in Maine was the rise to the State 
Championship by the Bates Team. For 
the first time in over twenty years 
Bates finished on top by winning hard 
fought games from Maine and Colby, 
and easily defeating Bowdoin. Colby 
finished in second place with a good 
team, while Maine, usually on top, fin- 
ished third—being greatly handi- 
capped throughout the season with 
injuries. 

New Hampshire had two excellent 
football teams this year in the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire and in Dart- 
mouth. Both teams had fine records. 
The University of New Hampshire 
lost but two games, one to Harvard 
and later dropping a hard fought game 
to Brown by one touchdown. Dart- 
mouth was one of the outstanding 
teams of the East, losing to Yale in 
aéhrilling battle. Dartmouth lost its 
outstanding star in the Yale game, 
but was strong enough to carry on 
without a loss until its final clash with 
Navy. 

College football in Vermont this 
past season was below the standard 
usually displayed by Vermont, Middle- 
bury College and Norwich University 
—the three colleges of this state. 
Over-ambitious schedules for all three 
colleges so weakened their squads that 
in some cases valuable players were 
lost at the beginning of the season 
and were never returned. The geo- 
graphical location of these schools is 
a handicap in making a schedule, and 
for this reason, as well as others, 
over-ambitious schedules were at- 
tempted. These teams, in the future, 
will probably confine most of their 
games to schools of their class. Mid- 
dlebury College, for the first time in 
five years, conquered both her state 
rivals—thereby winning the title. 


Williams won the “Little Three” 
championship again by being success- 
ful in her games with Amherst and 
Wesleyan. Amherst had a good sea- 
son, while Wesleyan, the champions of 
1927, had another mediocre year. 
Boston College, Holy Cross, Boston 
University and Tufts enjoyed what 
may be considered better than an 
average season for 1929, with the pos- 


sible exception of Boston University, 
which was playing a schedule so dif- 
ficult that it could not do itself jus- 
tice. Harvard was the outstanding 
team of Massachusetts. Harvard 
reached great heights at times this 
year, notably against the Army and 
against her ancient rival, Yale. Her 
season was successful because she 
closed with that glorious victory. It 
is interesting to note that Harvard is 
the only team in this district that uses 
the lateral pass with any degree of 
success. Lateral passes played a most 
important role in all of Harvard’s vic- 
tories. The year 1929 is conceded by 
all to be the banner football year in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

The teams of Rhode Island did not 
fare as well as they have in former 
years. Brown, the leading college of 
the state, was defeated in five games, 
but it must be said that her victory 
over Princeton was a great achieve- 
ment, and that at few times during 
the year was she able to place her 
greatest strength on the field. Brown 
was handicapped with illness and with 
critical injuries, which are unusual 
for this team. Rhode Island State 
had a fine year, while Providence, los- 
ing her first four games, staged a 
rally and finished the season with a 
much improved team. 

The Connecticut teams were on a 
whole vastly improved over those of 
last year. While the Connecticut Ag- 
gies as well as Wesleyan fared none 
too well, their seasons were improved 
over 1928. Trinity, which neither 
gained a victory nor scored a point in 
her 1928 campaign, overcame many 
difficulties and finally scored a few 
touchdowns and won a game. Yale 
had by far a finer year than that of 
1928, although she was not successful 
in her final game with Harvard. No- 
table among her achievements were 
victories on successive Saturdays over 
Brown, Army, and Dartmouth. 

One of the interesting sidelights of 
the season was to note that the de- 
fense employed throughout this sea- 
son was practically a standard. The 
seven-man line with the center rov- 
ing, and the 1-2-1 backfield defense 
with its slight variations, were gen- 
erally used throughout. 


The general trend of offense was 
the wing-back formation, with its 
variations of split-backs, one wing- 
back and two wing-backs, operating 
behind both balanced and unbalanced 
lines. Some teams built their offense 
from a modified punt formation and 
employed it very successfully. The 
kicking this year was not up to the 
high standard usually found in this 
section where the kicking game was 
first employed with marked success. 
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This was probably due to the stress 
that was apparently placed on the run- 
ning and passing game. The running 
and passing of the teams were better 
than formerly. This is undoubtedly 
the reason why the kicking game 
suffered. 

The general tendency to open up 
the game and take more chances with 
the forward and lateral pass was in 
evidence. This would lead us to be- 
lieve that the members of the Rules 
Committee have accomplished their 
purpose. However, I do believe that 
the fumble rule is not popular with 
the players, linemen in particular, 
and it is evident that all coaches do 
not favor the present ruling. It must 
be said, however, that there is an 
earnest desire on the part of both 
players and coaches to have fewer rule 
changes. 

(Applause. ) 





The Third District, Pat Miller of 
Wake Forest College. 
Mr. F. S. Miller read his report. 





THIRD DISTRICT REPORT 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia and North Carolina 
Pat Miller, Wake Forest College 

HE 1929 season showed a marked 

improvement over the previous 
one for colleges of the Third District. 
Several of the major teams played a 
larger and more representative sched- 
ule than in previous years. 

The attendance throughout the Dis- 
trict was the greatest in the history 
of football. The increase was due not 
alone to the college atmosphere among 
the public but also on account of a 
better college rivalry spirit upon the 
campus. The weather was ideal, which 
of course helped to swell the attend- 
ance or drew capacity crowds. 

Duke University dedicated a beau- 
tiful stadium designed to seat between 
35,000 and 40,000. The University of 
Pittsburgh was played upon the open- 
ing day. The game drew about 33,000 
spectators. 

The University of North Carolina 
and the University of Virginia played 
before a record breaking Thanksgiv- 
ing crowd of 32,000. The Navy- 
Georgetown game played at Annap- 
olis was witnessed by a record crowd. 
President and Mrs. Hoover attended 
this contest, adding much color to the 
gruelling game, which ended in a tie. 
Other notable conflicts which at- 
tracted huge crowds were V. P. I.- 
V. M. I., University of North Caro- 
lina-University of Georgia, University 
of Maryland-Western Maryland, 
Georgetown-West Virginia, North 
Carolina State-Wake Forest College, 
and V. M. I.-Kentucky. 

The University of North Carolina, 
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‘under “Chuck” Collins, former Notre 
Dame end, had a brilliant and success- 
ful season, using a smart varied of- 
fense with quick thrust plays and a 
deceptive aerial attack. The Caro- 
linians averaged 34.6 points per game 
for a ten game schedule. North Caro- 
lina’s victory over Georgia Tech was 
the outstanding game of this District. 
Western Maryland, guided by Dick 
Harlow, deserves nation wide recog- 
nition by winning ten games, and was 
the only undefeated team in this dis- 
trict. Navy ended a strenuous sched- 
ule in glory by defeating Dartmouth. 
Virginia Military Institute, Catholic 
University, William and Mary, who 
had one of the best years in her 
sport annals, and Loyola of Baltimore 
produced powerful elevens. 

There were few intersectional 
games in comparison with other years. 
Georgetown defeated St. Louis Uni- 
versity, while Maryland made an im- 
pressive showing in New Haven, play- 
ing Yale to a tie. North Carolina 
State, having a weak and inexperi- 
enced team, did well against Michigan 
State at East Lansing and Villanova 
at Philadelphia. Duke, handicapped 
greatly by injuries and playing a dif- 
ficult schedule, lost to Boston College 
and Villanova. Navy lost to a power- 
ful, masterful and colorful Notre 
Dame team before 71,000 spectators in 
the Baltimore City Stadium. 

Among the so-called smaller col- 
leges, Emory-Henry continued to have 
a successful year and Guilford Col- 
lege won the Little Six Conference 
Title. 

As to the character of football 
played in this district I would say 
nearly every type was used. Offen- 
sively, the double wing-back with an 
unbalanced line seemed to be the fa- 


vorite. The zigzag tandem was an- 
other popular formation. Spreads 
were not so noticeable. However, 


some teams used them to perfection. 
Quite a number resorted to the reg- 
ular punt formation, using spinners, 
delayed bucks, flank and quick passes 
quite effectively. The huddle was used 
by a majority of the teams. A few 
used a shift after taking a first posi- 
tion. Some returned from a huddle 
using a varied regular and long count. 
The balanced line with backs in a zig- 
zag tandem and a regular tandem were 
used with frequency and efficiency. 
Forward passing was very effective. 
Very little lateral passing was at- 
tempted. 

Defensively, many teams varied 
from a box or a diamond defense with 
a seven-man line and a 1-2-1 to a 
six-man line and a 2-2-1. As a rule, 
most teams changed their defense to 
meet the various types of offense 
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which confronted them. Kicking for 
points after touchdowns was the best 
since the removal of the goal posts 
to the present position. 

It is still evident that the rules 
need to be clarified and standardized 
so that the public and elementary 
grade players may have a better in- 
terpretation of each rule. The officials 
were selected by mutual agreement, 
as has been done in the past. There 
is a belief current at the end of this 
season that officials are to be assigned 
by a Commission of Officials during 
the 1930 season. Members in the 
Third District are much in favor of 
having four officials. Previously, 
three officials were assigned and 
proved satisfactory. However, when 
a fourth man was added, the game 
was better controlled. Faster and 
cleaner play was evident. Opinion is 
somewhat divided on the work of the 
officials in this District. In many 
cases the officials have received a lit- 
tle more criticism than is usual. Per- 
haps, if the rules were simplified and 
remained standardized, the officials 
would be less criticized. 

The days of the seasonal coaches 
are past. Practically every institu- 
tion employs a full time coach who is 
listed as a member of the faculty. 
Men of the coaching profession are 
no longer looked down upon as un- 
qualified educators. Coaches of this 
District have been well lauded for the 
high ideals which they possess. Very 
few changes have taken place. Earl 
Abell, formerly at Colgate, is now at 
Virginia. Eugene Oberst is another 
new mentor in this District. Oberst 
was line coach at De Pauw, and he 
is now head coach at Washington and 
Lee, 

Relationships of the colleges and 
teams are of the highest degree of 
friendliness. The coaches maintain 
the same feeling to an unusual degree. 
I have nothing but words of praise 
for the teams which have played in 
this District, displaying such a 
marked degree of friendly relation- 
ship. The sportsmanship of the 
coaches is noteworthy. May this 
prove everlasting. 

( Applause.) 





FIFTH DISTRICT REPORT 
[llinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota 
L. C. Boles, The College of Wooster 

N order to be in line with most dis- 

trict reports, one should start out 
by saying that football enjoyed one 
of its greatest seasons. It is doubtful 
whether in all sections of the Fifth 
District that this statement would be 
true, in spite of the fact that some of 
the games played within the District 
attracted greater crowds and greater 
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interest from the public at large. In 
other quarters, however, I think there 
were evidénces of some lessening in- 
terest in intercollegiate football, as 
many of the small colleges report 
smaller crowds and a lessening of stu- 
dent interest in intercollegiate foot- 
ball. An effort was made by your 
representative to gather information 
from the different states of this com- 
paratively large territory, but an in- 
sufficient number of replies to this 
inquiry makes the report entirely too 
individual and limited in scope. 


The outstanding college conference 
in the District is the Western Con- 
ference. This group of great univer- 
sities of the Middle West undoubtedly 
had another interesting and success- 
ful year. Some of the teams that in 
the past were considered weaker mem- 
bers of the Conference were so finely 
developed that there was no contestant 
in the Conference during the year that 
could be looked upon as a set-up for 
any team, as the last teams in the 
newspaper standing were always dan- 
gerous and a probable victorious foe. 
In spite of this close competition, Pur- 
due’s great team under Coach Phelan 
came through with a clean slate to 
win recognition as the outstanding 
team of the Western Conference. The 
Fifth District is indeed sorry to see 
Coach Phelan leave Purdue, as his 
teams have added much prestige *to 
our District, but we wish him well 
in his new home in the Northwest. 
Coach Rockne’s team, from Notre 
Dame, brought nation wide attention 
by playing through a very difficult 
and representative football schedule, 
playing teams from practically every 
section of our country. In spite of 
Coach Rockne’s illness, his organiza- 
tion under his capable lieutenant, Tom 
Lieb, during the time that Rockne was 
unable to be with the team, carried 
on to another undefeated season. The 
game between Notre Dame and Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Sol- 
dier Field at Chicago was reported 
as having drawn the immense throng 
of 120,000 people. We sincerely hope 
Coach Rockne will be soon able to be 
back on the job. The record of these 
two great Indiana universities along 
with the fine football demonstrated by 
other colleges in the state, certainly 
put Indiana well out in front with 
the leading states for the football sea- 
son of 1929. Many of the other 
smaller conferences of the District 
produced teams showing a very fine 
brand of football. In Ohio the team 
representing Ohio University had a 
very remarkable record, winning the 
Buckeye Athletic Association cham- 
pionship, and many football experts 
who saw them play made the predic- 
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tion that they would give any team in 
the country a great battle. 


From all reports, the standard of 
sportsmanship of teams in the District 
was very high. It was the writer’s 
privilege to see the Illinois-Ohio State 
game, in which game Coach Zuppke’s 
organization reached its real form in 
a great demonstration of modern 
football. The small number of pen- 
alties inflicted gave evidence of the 
high type of sportsmanship being 
taught these two teams by their 
respective coaches, 


Almost every well-known offensive 
standard football formation was used 
in the District. Probably the most 
widespread type in the District was 
Warner’s two wing-back, unbalanced 
line formation with the variations of 
the individual coaches from this for- 
mation. Many offenses, however, were 
built with the Notre Dame offensive 
system as a basis of their attack. The 
forward pass seems to have grown in 
importance as an offensive weapon, 
with kicking probably receiving less 
attention from the coaches than in 
former years. 

Regarding the attitude of the coach- 
es toward the rules, without a repre- 
sentative questionnaire any state- 
ment on the rules must be more or 
less a personal one. However, the 
writer will attempt to say that there 
seems to be a great controversy among 
the coaches as to whether or not the 
Rules Committee should consider seri- 
ously the elimination of the point 
after touchdown. In spite of the ad- 
vance of the ball to the two yard line, 
many games within the District were 
decided upon the ability of the team 
scoring to make the point after touch- 
down. The place-kick still seems to be 
the preferred method of scoring the 
point, although many of the smaller 
colleges prefer to gamble with the pass 
or run with the ball instead of trying 
to use either form of the kick. I think 
it can be safely said that either the 
neglect of this phase of the sport or 
the removal of the goal posts to the 
10 yard zone line, has made the art 
of field goals almost disappear. Al- 
though no questionnaire has been 
gathered on the games, from general 
observation the field goals are un- 
doubtedly much reduced in our mod- 
ern football over that of five or six 
years ago. 

(Applause. ) 





President Bezdek: John Maulbetsch, 
Seventh District representative, has 
changed his residence from Oklahoma 
A. & M. to West Virginia; so I will 
ask Clyde Littlefield to comment as 
much as he can offhand on football 
in that particular district. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT REPORT 


Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas 


Clyde Littlefield, University of Texas 


EING asked just a few minutes 

ago to make a report on the Sev- 
enth District, I just have a few things 
to say with reference to our District. 
I think it includes Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico, Arizona and Texas. 
I think it is known as the Southwest. 


There are three things that I would 
like to mention. First is the sports- 
manship in our district, both among 
the players and the coaches. It is 
far above the average. The frequent 
meetings of the coaches in the South- 
west Conference make it one of the 
best Conferences in the country. 


Probably you men do not hear very 
much about the Southwest because of 
the lack of publicity. 

The second thing I would like to 
mention is the standard of play. It 
has been growing by leaps and bounds, 
and you find some of the best types 
of football in that section. Some of 
the players have been mentioned on 
the All-American teams. 

Another thing is the intersectional 
games that have grown up in the last 
few years. So there is a very high 
type of football in this section. I am 
not going into detail to tell you what 
type of football they play, but I think 
you will find with their new stadiums, 
with the crowd last year at the A. & 
M.-Texas game of 46,000, and this 
year at the dedication of the A. & M 
Stadium of 32,000, and the new sta- 
dium to be built at Dallas which will 
hold 80,000 people, that the attend- 
ance is very large and the interest 
is there. 

I want to say in conclusion that our 
rules and regulations are of the high- 
est type, and the faculties in our in- 
stitutions take a very active part in 
the development of athletics in our 
section. I wish I had a little time 
to tell you something about the type 
of football our men play, but I am 
glad to make this short report. (Ap- 
plause.) 





President Bezdek: We thank you, 
Clyde. It is asking you a lot to speak 
offhand, and I think you did very 
well. 


Announcements. 

We have one more District report 
and that will have to be spontaneous. 
McLaren of Wyoming planned to be 
here but couldn’t at the last minute, 
so I am going to ask Hughes of Colo- 
rado to say a few words about that 
District. 
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_ EIGHTH DISTRICT REPORT 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada 
H. W. Hughes, Colorado Agricultural 
College 
T is rather hard, just as Mr. Lit- 
tlefield has expressed, to give you 
a report that would be worth while 
on our District in such a short time. 
I will just hit a few of the high spots 
and try to make out a report later. 
I might say that the Rocky Moun- 
tain District, commonly known as the 
Rocky Mountain Conference, consists 
largely of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming and Montana. We 
have a highly organized Conference 
out there. I think we have as strict 
rules as in any District in the coun- 
try, and probably more so along some 
points. Our eligibility transfer rule 
is two years in that Conference. I 


‘don’t know how many other Districts 


have a rule that is so severe. ; 

The standard of sportsmanship and 
ethics and other regulations I believe 
will compare favorably with the other 
Districts. 

The style of play as used in that 
Conference I am certain may be of 
some interest to you. We have the 
Howard Jones system, the shift from 
a huddle into a shift, into a double 
shift. We have the double back sys- 
tem which is used quite a little. We 
also have the standard unbalanced 
7-2-2 and some punt formations. I 
will say, for the defensive play in our 
Conference, that it is more varied than 
in some locations. In our defense the 
seven-man line does not predominate. 
I believe there are more 6-2-2-1 and 
6-3-2 used in our Conference than in 
a lot of other localities. 

As for crowds, you seldom hear of 
us out there, but we have crowds up 
to 20,000 at some of our games. That 
is not the rule, however. I believe 
that touches the high spots of our Dis- 
trict and I am sorry that I cannot 
make a longer report. (Applause.) 





President Bezdek: Thank you, 
Harry. It gives us some idea of what 
is going on in that part of the world. 

The next report, and I think we 
are all interested in it, is by Dr. Ben- 
nett, to us known as “Mike,” who was 
authorized last year by the Coaches 
Association to go to Mexico and teach 
the Mexicans something about foot-. 
ball. While he was there I got a post- 
card from him telling me that every- 
thing was hunkydory and that he was 
having a fine time and doing a lot of 
teaching on the side. The good time 
was emphasized. I think from all ac- 
counts in the papers that he did a 
good piece of work there and I know 
we are very much interested to hear 
what “Mike” has to report. 

Dr. Bennett read his report. 
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REPORT ON TRIP TO MEXICO 

Dr. M. S. Bennett, The University of the 
South 

OU will recall that as a result of 

the visit to New Orleans of 
Messrs. Noriega and Horcasitas, of 
the University of Mexico, on the oc- 
casion of the last meeting of this 
body, the National Coaches Associa- 
tion passed a resolution—“That ways 
and means be devised that we may 
have the privilege of sending a foot- 
ball coach, to be selected by the Presi- 
dent of this organization, to the Uni- 
versity of Mexico for a period of two 
weeks’ instruction, at such time as 
may suit the convenience of that 
University.” 

In consequence of this resolution, I 
was sent to Mexico by the President, 
Mr. W. W. Roper. Considering the 
exact terms of the resolution under 
which I. was appointed, I was led to 
regard myself as not only a football 
coach but also the bearer of a message 
of good will and respect for our south- 
ern neighbor. I therefore approached 
my task of giving instruction in re- 
gard to the details of football play 
with this in mind, and determined to 
lose no opportunity of making con- 
tacts that would enable me to show to 
the Mexican people our interest in the 
development of sports among them and 
our kindly feeling toward them. 

Since the University of Mexico 
thought it best to have me come down 
at once, I left for Mexico immediately 
after the meeting in New Orleans but, 
as an unfortunate result of this, I 
arrived during the Holidays, when it 
was impossible for me to get at the 
assembled student body. I did, how- 
ever, gather together quite a strong 
body of those interested in football, 
and was much gratified to find the 
number increasing every day while I 
was in Mexico. However, I found in 
the radio a means of reaching a much 
larger number, and this method was 
employed as much as possible, in ad- 
dition to that afforded by work on the 
field. 


To dwell for a moment upon foot- 
ball conditions as I found them in 
Mexico, I found that an attempt had 
been made to introduce the game as 
far back as 1896, when a young Mex- 
ican, Roaul Delbresa, who had attend- 
ed Brooklyn Polytechnic, organized 
two teams for an exhibition. M. Del- 
bresa gave me an amusing account 
of the game these teams played. It 
will be remembered that 1896 was the 
era of the flying wedge, which some 
of us recall with pain even at this 
time. 


It seems that a large curling 
“banjo” mustache was a much prized 
adornment of that period, and that 
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after the first wedge had passed on 
its devastating course one of the play- 
ers arose from the debris minus one- 
half of his hirsute appendage. It was 
then unanimously decided by the con- 
testants that the game was too costly. 

About two years ago a group of 
boys endeavored to revive the game, 
but without much result. When I ar- 
rived, I found that there had been or- 
ganized a federation of five teams. 
Three of these teams were from clubs, 
such as El Deportivi, the president 
of which had played football at St. 
Luke’s School in Pennsylvania when 
Fred Gillender, Pennsylvania, 1900, 
was coaching there. Another team 
was known as the American Team and 
consisted of boys from the States, 
some of whom were graduates of col- 
leges. Then there was a team from 
the Military College, and another from 
the University. 

But among all these teams there 
was practically no equipment—uni- 
form, pads, etc. Each man furnished 
for himself whatever he used in the 
way of equipment. There were no 
athletic associations such as we have, 
and no means of support and control. 
The first regulation I made was that 
no one could play who did not have 
proper protection against injury. 

Those who came out for practice 
were given special lessons in blocking, 
tackling, following the ball, etc. Be- 
sides this, the formations which they 
were using were revised and correct- 
ed. They took readily to instruction, 
learning to tackle remarkably well. 
I found them especially adept in any- 
thing requiring the use of the hands. 
They caught passes incredibly well, 
and if they learn to throw accurately, 
will become noteworthy at the pass- 
ing game. I have noticed in the games 


played this year that they were very. 


good at passing, in one game com- 
pleting twenty-one passes. 


What they seemed to need more than 
anything else was mental adaptation. 
They were eager to point out the mis- 
takes of another. Each wanted to 
have his suggestions adopted. They 
instinctively resented the physical 
contacts necessary in the game of 
football, and were inclined to regard 
a hard tackle at the hands of an ad- 
versary as a personal matter. Then, 
too, their sonorous language is hardly 
adapted to the thirty seconds allowed 
in the huddle for signals. 


But we made progress. At the 
American School, there are about 800 
boys and of this number about sixty- 
six were playing football a week after 
my arrival. In my first lecture at 
this school, I described Mr. Warner’s 
triple pass behind the line, and in 
two days they were executing it as 
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well as I ever saw it done. I was 
thus eagerly received everywhere. I 
coached nearly all day—one team at 
six in the morning—and lectured until 
ten o’clock every night. Never have 
I seen more interested pupils. Al- 
though for the most part they had 
only street clothes, there they were 
ready for what came and anxious to 
show their zeal. This was strikingly 
illustrated at the last practice of the 
University team, when a back, smoth- 
ered by a line which broke through as 
he started with the ball, emerged with 
a broken leg. He was carried off the 
field, but there was no excitement— 
the game went on as usual. There is 
no doubt of the fact that the Mexican 
boy has three of the prime requisites 
of football—speed, alertness of mind 
and pluck. 

It may be proper to point out just 
here that our efforts in behalf of Mex- 
ican football seem to have borne fruit. 
Two American teams accepted invi- 
tations to play in the City of Mexico 
during the season just closed, and, 
while on both occasions the Mexican 
team was defeated, the showing they 
made was by no means discreditable. 
The University of Mexico now has an 
American coach—Mr. Reginald Root, 
who seems to be laying the foundation 
of a very fair team. I feel confident 
that the game has been very definitely 
established in our sister Republic, and 
that international games will be a part 
of every football season from now on. 

This will come to pass because of 
the fact that interest in the game was 
aroused last winter, not only among 
students but also among their pastors 
and masters as well. These all seemed 
to appreciate the value of the game as 
a coalescing influence throughout the 
country and expressed themselves as 
determined to do all that may be pos- 
sible to extend it. The President of 
the University received me very cor- 
dially. The President of Mexico, 
Portes Gil, who has the appointing 
power in the different state institu- 
tions, was greatly impressed by my 
mission and said he intended to call 
all the rectors together for the pur- 
pose of realizing Noriega’s dream of 
a great national association. He espe- 
cially desired me to extend to the Na- 
tional Coaches Association his sincere 
thanks for their kindness in sending 
an envoy to Mexico. 

There can be no doubt of the fact 
that Mexicans are sport conscious. 
The interest in sport is keen, and they 
really desire to take part instead of 
merely looking on. The splendid cli- 
mate lends itself admirably to the de- 
velopment of all branches of outdoor 
sports. The people themselves are 
physically able. This is evidenced by 
the large number who have taken up 
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such strenuous sports as tennis, bas- 
ketball and soccer within the last few 
years. So I unhesitatingly predict a 
great future for football in Mexico. 

I had been sent to teach football 
to the Mexicans, but soon realizing 
that I could reach only a limited num- 
ber by actual coaching, I determined 
to avail myself of the radio. I lec- 
tured every night before an audience 
through which I reached a much larger 
number than I could otherwise have 
done. I would speak; then an inter- 
preter would translate. 

To attain the result I desired, it 
seemed to me that I must set out 
clearly, not merely theory and prac- 
tice, but also the ethics of the game, 
and, in order to do this last, a certain 
amount of history was necessary. To 
give them this, I followed the game 
from the eighteenth century, when it 
was first taken up by the schools, 
down to the year 1905, in this coun- 
try, when it again came to be re- 
garded by many people as a bloody 
and murderous practice which ought 
possibly to be forbidden by the law 
and certainly by the college. 


I pointed out how football had been 
preserved through the influence of 
President Roosevelt, who, recognizing 
the great possibilities of the game, 
called a-meeting of representative col- 
leges and thus succeeded in eliminat- 
ing the chief abuses, and as a result 
evolving a game which is purely 
American. 

From this point it was easy to jus- 
tify my characterization of the game 
as the king of sports. I pointed out 
to my audience the ways in which 
football as we Americans play it to- 
day helps a boy become a man in the 
best meaning of the term. To play 
it, he must guard his body from all 
influences that would make him unfit 
for life itself, or he cannot succeed as 
a football player. It is a mistake to 
speak of this as “sacrifice.” There 
is no sacrifice in keeping the body 
clean and making it strong. Liquor 
and lewdness, gluttony and slothful- 
ness have no place in any young man’s 
life, and they are certain ruin to a 
football player. 

Football requires more character 
than it does physique. This I illus- 
trated by citing the examples of such 
men as “Chigger” Brown, of Sewanee, 
who weighed 135 pounds and was All- 
Southern halfback; Bill Spears, of 
Vanderbilt, who, weighing little more 
than that, started out an invalid and 
became one of the country’s greatest 
quarterbacks; Jack Hedges, of Penn- 
sylvania; Kelly, of Princeton, and 
others of this character. It was, how- 
ever, not necessary to name many be- 
cause I found right there in Mexico 
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a man who for four years had backed 
up the line creditably at the Missouri 
School of Mines, and weighed 145 
while he did it. 

I pointed out the curse to the game 
of betting on it, and recommended 
the Englishman’s idea of never bet- 
ting on any game in which gentle- 
men are engaged. 

Possibly more than anything else, 
I hammered in the necessity of con- 
dition. This wins always. Without 
it there is no chance against equals 
in strength. The man in condition 
can study better, can fight better, is 


‘more determined, can put forth all his 


strength. 

I showed how there is no game in 
which victory may be more startlingly 
plucked out of defeat, if the courage 
and stamina and character of the los- 
ing eleven is intact. I told them of 
Cornell leading Pennsylvania, 11 to 0, 
at the end of the half in 1902, and 
Pennsylvania making two touchdowns 
in the last half and winning the game; 
of Princeton trailing Chicago, 20 to 
14, backed up to her own goal with 
about a minute to play—a flashing 
pass, a desperate run, and the game 
ended with the score, Princeton 21, 
Chicago 20. I told them of Riegel’s 
disastrous error in the California- 
Georgia Tech game, and of how he 
came back into the game to be a 
tower of strength to his team for the 
rest of the time, thus meeting calam- 
ity with a high spirit that would have 
rendered a weaker soul absolutely 
useless, 

Whatever it may have been in the 
days of Mr. Stubbs, football today 
is a gentleman’s game and can rightly 
be played by no others. Crookedness 
is possible, foul play is possible and 
so is foul language, but gentlemen do 
not employ such tactics and the rules 
forbid them. 

Then I emphasized the value and 
even the necessity of teamwork in the 
game, and the after effect of it in fit- 
ting men to co-ordinate their efforts 
with those of other men in the life 
that follows college and football 
games, when a man’s value to himself 
and to the community and state lies 
in his power to work with other men. 

Finally, I stressed the educational 
value of athletics. I insisted that 
every educational institution should 
provide physical development as a reg- 
ular part of its work as much as the 
study of chemistry or any other sci- 
ence. Over this training the faculty 
should have the same supervision and 
control that it has in other matters 
pertaining to the development of stu- 
dents. This value has been clearly 
demonstrated. At Harvard, in 1927, 
81 per cent of the athletes in the 
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class received their degrees, while of 
the non-athletes only 67 per cent grad- 
uated. The good student is the good 
athlete. However, I am sure that the 
full value of football as a developing 
agency can be appreciated only by 
those who recognize the fact—for it 
is a fact—that the physical prowess is 
largely a product of the spirit. The 
boy who learns at his mother’s knee 
to pray, and is not ashamed of it, 
who regards his soul as the captain 
of his body, can, in the strength of 
his spirit, take that body anywhere 
and make it do anything. 

It was a matter of extreme gratifi- 
cation to me to see the audiences at 
these lectures grow each night, and 
to read the kind expressions about 
them which appeared in the papers. 
And then I was greatly touched, when, 
at the end of the last practice with the 
university lads, after they had run 
three times around the track before 
dismissal, to have them gather around 
me and give fifteen “Rahs” for Ben- 
net—Mexico’s first football cheers for 
an American coach. 

( Applause.) 





President Bezdek: I am sure we 
thank him for his splendid report and 
commend him on the good work that 
he has done there. I think this winds 
up the reports of the different com- 
mittees. 

Announcements. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve- 
thirty o’clock. 





Monday Afternoon Session 
December 30, 1929 


The meeting convened at two-thirty 
o’clock, President Bezdek presiding. 

President Bezdek: To continue the 
program this afternoon, as I said be- 
fore, we are going into a technical 
discussion of the game, and we have 
appointed chairmen who have a list 
of men to discuss the different phases. 
So I will turn the meeting over to the 
respective chairmen to have them con- 
duct their particular part of the pro- 
gram. In the first case, Bob Zuppke 
is Chairman of Offensive Football, 
and he is going to discuss, I think, 
running plays, or whatever he wishes 
to name them, whether bucks, cross- 
bucks or end runs. 

Mr. Bob Zuppke assumed the Chair. 

Chairman Zuppke: We have col- 
lected various youthful experts who 
have been rapped on the nose in the 
course of years. I believe they will 
be less conservative than the older 
boys, unless it is “Pop” Warner. So 
we thought we would bring up these 
young men. Here are the names. 
First, Mr. Kreuz, of Pennsylvania, 
will talk on place-kicking; second, Mr. 
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Kipke, of Michigan, on punting. These 
men have been experts in their line. 
Third, Mal Stevens will talk on stra- 
tegy, on how to develop poor quarter- 
backs. And Casey, of Harvard, will 
talk on the lateral pass, which has 
created quite a little newspaper com- 
motion, I believe, and may be very 
good—I don’t know. You know my 
thoughts have been so much tampered 
with in the course of years that they 
aren’t very reliable, from the point of 
football. I know, every year I learn 
more and more, just to find out how 
little I really know, and I hope these 
men won’t add to the confusion. 

So, Mr. Kreuz, will you please come 
up here and talk on place-kicking. 
Pennsylvania must be hard on their 
men; they look punch drunk. (Laugh- 
ter.) 





PLACE-KICKING 

Albert Kreuz, University of Pennsylvania 

INCE the goal posts have been 

moved back, the point after touch- 
down has been the deciding factor in 
many a big football contest. Coaches 
all over the country are realizing this 
fact. At Pennsylvania we spend a lot 
of time developing place-kickers be- 
cause we think it is the easiest 
method to make the point after touch- 
down. 

There are three important factors 
about place-kicking, the passing of 
the ball back, the man holding the 
ball, and the man kicking the ball. 
We teach our centers to pass back an 
end-over-end pass, a low, hard, accu- 
rate end-over-end pass, because we 
think it is easier than handling the 
spiral. A spiral is more liable to slip 
through the holder’s hands. The man 
holding the ball kneels on both knees 
so that he is good and firm and he 
extends his hand out over the assumed 
spot. We are assuming it is a right- 
footed kicker. As soon as he gets the 
ball in his hands he places the ball on 
the ground with the index finger of 
his left hand on top of the ball and 
his right hand in front of the ball; 
so, in case it is a longer kick, then 
he can spin the ball and get the lac- 
ing towards the cross-bar, which 
makes it easier for the kicker. 

The man who kicks the ball draws 
an imaginary line from the center of 
the cross-bar through the ball, over 
the assumed spot to the kicker’s foot. 
The kicking foot is three feet from 
the assumed spot. Just as soon as 
the holder places the ball on the spot, 
the kicker takes a short step with his 
kicking foot, a full step with his other 
foot, and kicks the ball. He takes this 
short step because sometimes the ball 
is not placed on the assumed spot and 
it is placed, say, an inch or two to the 
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right of the assumed spot. Then a 
short step to the right is taken, mak- 
ing it a straight line from his kicking 
foot to the ball to the center of the 
cross-bar. Now, that is true when 
the ball is placed, say, an inch or so 
to the left of the assumed spot. In 
that case he takes a short step to the 
left, making it a straight line from 
his kicking foot to the ball to the cen- 
ter of the cross-bar. 

After he takes this step his other 
foot is three inches to the side of 
the ball and three inches in back of 
that spot. We teach our placement 
kickers not to follow through. We 
think this is the most important part 
about place-kicking. We have our men 
kick with the flexing of the knee. 
(Demonstrates. ) 


I have seen plenty of placement 
kickers, and most of them come 
through with the foot extended, and 
when they do they have a tendency to 
pull the leg to the left or right, which 
throws the ball over. I think the 
flexing of the knee will give you plenty 
of drive and give you more accuracy. 

In preliminary practice, at Pennsyl- 
vania, we make our kickers kick fifty 
field goals four days a week. In the 
middle of the season we change it to 
two days a week, that is, fifty tries, 
placement kicks, two days a week. I 
think we have developed some of the 
best placement kickers in the country 
this past year. Masters kicked ten 
out of ten. We have missed one place- 
ment kick all season. We have some 
fine placement kickers. I think the 
reason we have these good placement 
kickers is because we spend a lot of 
time with them, and I think if other 
coaches would do that we wouldn’t 
have to rule out the point after touch- 
down. (Applause.) 





Chairman Zuppke: Mr. Kreuz went 
through that in a very snappy man- 
ner. The English of the Coaches Asso- 
ciation is improving. It is the foreign 
language in our schools to some of us, 
and he may have learned part of that 
at Kalamazoo, which is a normal 
school, and the rest maybe he did 
learn at Penn—I can’t prove that. 


(Laughter.) But will you ask any 
questions? 
Member: Do you get any distance 


with just this knee snap kick? 

Mr. Kreuz: We get as far as 25 or 
30 yards. If you want longer kicks 
you pull the kicking leg farther back. 

Chairman Zuppke: Is the spirit of 
the follow-through in it? I am ask- 
ing that, not to embarrass you but as 
a matter of information. 

Mr. Kreuz: I would say yes. 

Chairman Zuppke: I am really con- 
fused as to whether or not one should 
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follow through. Sometimes I am a 
little whimsical, but not in this case. 
Member: Is‘that the 25 yard line, 
or 25 yards from the goal? 
Mr. Kreuz: Yes, 25 yards from the 


goal. 

Member: What kind of a toe and 
sole? 

Mr. Kreuz: Square kicking toe. 

Member: Stiff sole or flexible 
shank? 


Mr. Kreuz: Flexible sole and square 
toe. 

Chairman Zuppke: Personally we 
have had trouble at home that way. 
Some think they can kick with the 
square toe, and some can’t, and I be- 
lieve, as Mr. Kreuz says, that Penn 
has been very successful with the 
place-kicking department. We know 
that, statistics tell us that. Of course 
we can make them prove anything, 
you understand (laughter), but I 
think we must respect Penn: at least 
in that department. (Laughter.) 

Member: How far back from the 
center is the man who squats, who 
holds the ball? 

Mr. Kreuz: Six yards. 

Chairman Zuppke: There are only 
two systems in football, Warner’s and 
Rockne’s, provided you didn’t know 


anything before their time. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Member: Does your place-kicker 
also punt? 

Mr. Kreuz: Yes. 


Chairman Zuppke: I believe that 
punting and place-kicking go together. 
Now, Lou Young is here, maybe he 
has something to say about that. 

Mr. Lou Young: I think that he 
covered it pretty well, Bob. 

Member: Do you use one of these 
patent square toes? You know there 
is a shoe which brings the sole over. 

Chairman Zuppke: Like the king’s 
jester. 

Mr. Kreuz: We don’t use that. 

Member: Do you use the one with 
the heavy leather over the top? 

Mr. Kreuz: Yes. 

Chairman Zuppke: We are glad to 
hear these little points discussed. I 
suppose we all debate them. As far 
as the spiral pass is concerned, we 
will insist on using it whether we 
make a place-kick or not. (Laughter. ) 

Member: Why is the left foot three 
inches wide from the ball? 

Mr. Kreuz: I am a 
kicker. 

Chairman Zuppke: Why did we get 
a left-footed kicker up here? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Member: Where is your kicking 
foot originally, at the time the ball is 
snapped? 

Mr. Kreuz: You don’t make a move 
until the ball is being placed on the 


left-footed 
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spot. Your kicking foot is three feet 
from the ball before the ball is passed. 

Chairman Zuppke: And out to your 
right? 

Mr. Kreuz: No, in a straight line. 

Chairman Zuppke: The kicking foot 
is three feet back on a straight line. 
Then you take a short step with the 
kicking foot. Then you come to what 
part of the ball? Three inches away 
from the ball with the stepping foot. 
Then you kick and tap it. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Kreuz: Flex the knee. 

Chairman Zuppke: Mr. Bezdek 
wants to know if you keep your ankle 
rigid? 

Mr. Kreuz: Yes, your foot comes 
through and barely scrapes the 
ground. (Demonstrates. ) 

Chairman Zuppke: I will have to 
tell that to Pavlowa; I think she 
doesn’t know that. (Laughter.) 

Member: Does the ball form a 
ninety degree angle with the ground? 

Mr. Kreuz: Straight or towards the 
kicker, never away from the kicker. 

Chairman Zuppke: You will find 
that if you put the ball away from 
you, you will kick it just as high and 
just as accurately, as long as you 
don’t tilt the ball this or that way. 
You can kick it just as well whether 
you place the ball away from you, 
straight up or towards you, as long 
as it doesn’t tilt. We have an eminent 
psychology professor, who is also prac- 
tical, as an authority on that. 

Mr. Lou Young: I think there is 
one little point that it might be well 
to bring out at this time. When go- 
ing through the practice of kicking, 
Kreuz teaches these men to do this. 
He stands alongside of the kickers 
and keeps them on their toes all the 
time, whicl makes them perfect. In 
other words he is continually show- 
ing, demonstrating, the proper method 
to them. 

Chairman Zuppke: He teaches by 
imitation not intimidation. (Laugh- 
ter.) When you can’t, you teach. 
(Laughter. ) 

We will have to go on. The next 
man is Kipke, a young man from 
Michigan who is hard to get along 
with. He has got a lop-sided jaw— 
see if I am not right. 





PUNTING 
Harry G. Kipke, University of Michigan 
HEY all accuse me of chewing to- 
bacco, but that is not true. If I 
was in Zuppke’s place, they would 
probably accuse me of talking too 
much (laughter), but that isn’t the 
case. But it is the jaw, and it is 
there, and I can’t get rid of it. 
They asked me to talk on punting. 
I don’t know why they call on me, be- 
cause as a rule they like to get men 


up here who have probably won a few 
games during the football season. I 
thought the dear Lord had passed out 
during the first part of the season; I 
thought I never would win, but we 
finally won a couple and I have my 
job for another year. 

They gave me the job of punting. I 
had the good fortune of punting when 
at school, and that seems to be a long 
while ago—years fly by. I want to 
talk this thing through in a hurry. I 
told somebody I was going to talk on 
punting and they said, “By George, 
make it short!” 

In the first place, with punting, I 
think that teams, evenly matched, the 
one with the best punter, in 80 per 
cent of the cases, will win the football 
game, provided the breaks aren’t too 
numerous, Punting probably means 
more to the football team, the same as 
your place-kicking, than the average 
coach thinks, and I think a lot of them 
fail to put the amount of time on the 
punters that they should. 


In coaching punting, as a rule when 
your boys come out on the field in 
the afternoon, about the first thing 
they want to do is get hold of a foot- 
ball and punt, and lots of times they 
create a lot of bad habits in doing 
that. They take three and four steps 
and create that old cross step, trying 
to get the spiral on the ball, and they 
get the habit of taking too much time. 

In punting I might go through just 
the same things that we have them 
go through. We stand with the right 
foot back. The things that we give 
the punter might not be the way you 
teach your punters. There is prob- 
ably more than one way to teach a 
punter how to kick, and my way might 
be good and your way might be bet- 
ter, so you can take or leave what I 
give you here. But I know that we 
have been fairly successful in teach- 
ing our punters this particular way. 

We stand with the right foot back, 
nearly a foot or half a foot back of 
the left foot. This is in the case of a 


right-footed kicker; we have no left- - 


footers at Michigan. We always 
stress the point that they should be 
on their toes and relax—keep the 
knees bent at times in order to get 
relaxation. In calling for the ball 
from center we try to teach the men, 
not only the kickers but all the men 
who are in our punt formation, in the 
back position, if they are in this posi- 
tion to hold their hands about waist- 
high or belly-high. We do that for 
the simple reason that it is a lot easier 
for the center; the target is a lot bet- 
ter for the center if you have your 
hands in this position and have a good 
pass from center. If you have a bad 


pass from center, a high pass from 
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center, you are better able to get it if 
your hands are belly-high, and we feel 
that we are able to develop a center 
who can keep the ball within the foot 
and a half radius that you can cover 
in that position. ~ 


In getting the ball, have the hands 
well spread and well relaxed through- 
out the body, and on the toes. Get- 
ting the ball, I usually teach them 
to come back and rock a little so that 
they are giving with the ball and not 
catching the ball with stiff arms. 
Most of your fumbles come from that. 
So we try to teach relaxation, not only 
in punting, but in everything; coming 
back with more of a rock, and having 
the ball in this position. (Demon- 
strates.) Now they are back on their 
right foot and start out with a short 
right step, and while doing that they 
are adjusting the ball. The one very 
important thing is to keep your eye 
on the ball at ali times while you are 
adjusting the ball. It isn’t necessary 
to look and see how many men are 
coming through; you can see them out 
of the corner of your eye. 


You start with a short right step 
and follow with a natural left step. 
Don’t make that left step too long be- 
cause you are going to be off your 
stride. Make that a natural left step, 
and, while you are getting that left 
step in, your right foot is back in this 
position (demonstrates), your knee is 
flexed and your toe is pointing down. 
And as you come through, start it 
fairly low and this is about where you 
are going to give the snap, just be- 
fore you hit the ball, and just at the 
time you hit the ball, snap the knee 
and point the toe. While you are do- 
ing that, while you are taking the 
step, adjust the ball, and in doing 
that your left hand is to the front 
of the ball, fingers well spread. Your 
right hand is to the back of the ball, 
with fingers well spread. Some hold 
the ball with the right hand in under. 
That method might be all right for 
your particular boys, but this is what 
we try to teach and we have been 
fairly successful in that. 

Dropping the ball, which is very, 
very important for your punters—that 
is about fifty per cent or more of your 
kicking—you should hold the ball a 
little to the right and reach it out 
far enough so that the kicker has to 
reach a little for the ball. The ball 
is dropped with the hands spread. 
Now it depends on the kicker the way 
his foot is locked. In my best kicks, 
as I see it, the best kick is about fif- 
teen degrees, an angle of about fifteen 
degrees across the foot, and the point 
is slightly down. I find I get the best 
kicks that way. But we have had kick- 
ers who can’t get their toe down as 
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far as others, and have had to put the 
ball straight out. 

You will find most kickers hit the 
ball just a little above knee high. The 
ball is dropped out to the right a lit- 
tle and he is going on through. The 
best kickers that we have had have 
been kickers that can follow straight 
through. Some kickers follow on 
through with their feet, with the leg 
going way up. The higher your foot 
follows through I think the longer 
your kick is. In my particular case I 
never had a good split, so in order to 
get the follow through I used to jump 
off the ground with the other foot. 
(Demonstrates. ) 

Particular faults in the kicker: The 
boy will hold the ball too far over this 
way and drop the ball inside, too close, 
too far over and too close in. Those 
are the kicks that go to the right. 
You have seen so many of them in 
football games. 

For a low kick, for a kick out of 
bounds, we teach a boy, if trying to 
kick in this direction, instead of try- 
ing to pull it over this way, to step 
this way. He is getting the ball from 
center the same as if he is kicking, 
and the first step is in the direction 
he is going to kick, and then over, 
and he is kicking the same in this 
corner as if he is kicking straight 
down the field. The same principle 
is true over here. 

As I say, I don’t want to take too 
much time, and there are probably a 
lot of points I haven’t taken up. But 
in your punting the same principles 
are involved as in your golf game. It 
isn’t how hard you hit the ball or 
how hard you swing the leg; it is the 
timing and rhythm that you get. If 
you can get the snap of your knee and 
ankle at the point of impact, as a rule 
you will find you have a fairly good 
kick. Timing is a hard thing to drill 
into the boys. You have so many 
good kickers in your practice periods. 
So many of the boys will kick on Fri- 
day night 60 or 70 yards, but when 
these same boys have eleven men try- 
ing to rush that kick, you are lucky to 
get 20 yards. That is usually due to 
the fact that the boy has created a lot 
of bad habits, taking too much time, 
and you haven’t given him enough 
work under pressure. 


After a boy once gets the idea of 
kicking, if he can kick 50 or 60 yards 
and has that snap, don’t give him too 
much kicking, because if you lay him 
off three or four days you will find 
that he kicks better at the end of the 
third day than if he had kicked three 
days in a row. You will find that 
your boys, as a rule, do their best 
kicking on a Monday afternoon, after 
a Sunday of rest. (Applause.) 
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Chairman Zuppke: Are there any 
questions? 

Member: With that stance, how 
long do you figure, how many sec- 
onds, from the time the ball leaves 
the center until it goes off the kick- 
er’s foot? 

Mr. Kipke: Depends on the kicker. 
At the time the ball is passed we 
count one, two, three, four, and then 
he ought to kick; between three and 
three and a half seconds, I believe, 
timing it with about five counts. 


Member: How far back do you put 
him? 
Mr. Kipke: We usually have our 


kickers 10 yards back, but when I fig- 
ure they are going to be under pres- 
sure I tell them to get 12 yards back, 
to take two extra yards. 

Member: Do you have your kick- 
ers count in practice? 

Mr. Kipke: Very little, but we give 
them a lot of work under pressure, 
which is about the same as counting. 
Those boys know about what rhythm 
they have. In previous years we have 
put the stop watch on them, but this 
year we gave them a lot of work un- 
der pressure. It is a very good thing 
for the kickers. We try to have them 
kick under pressure at least once a 
week. 

Member: Do you find a good many 
boys have a tendency to keep the ball 
over too far towards the middle of 
the body: 

Mr. Kipke: In most of the cases 
you must keep telling the boys to get 
them out to the right. Most of the 
boys try to drop the ball too near the 
middle of the body, which puts the 
ball on the inside of the foot and your 
end-over-end kick, or kick to the right 
follows. There are very few boys that 
come straight up; they mostly kick in 
an arc. The average boy, when he 
kicks, will kick more or less in an 
arc. 

Member: His leg follows through, 
and what does the body do? 

Mr. Kipke: Comes up this way. 
(Demonstrates. ) 

Chairman Zuppke: I am interested 
in this; I don’t know whether I am 
right or wrong. If you catch a ball 
should you bring it back and then 
again over the leg, or take it over the 
leg from the point where you catch it? 


Mr. Kipke: As I say, we may not 
be right in our particular teaching, 
but we have had some boys who, in 
getting the ball, unless we tell them 
to give with the ball, I don’t say they 
would always fumble, we might be 
able to teach them to handle it with 
a stiff arm, but we teach them to come 
back here. We teach them to give 
with the ball. As you catch the ball 
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you are adjusting the ball all the 
time, and then out. 


Member: Do you hold the lace in 
any specific place? 
Mr. Kipke: My boys always hold 


the laces up. I think there is enough 
time to adjust the ball in that position. 

Member: At the time the ball is 
dropped from the hands, what is the 
approximate position? Does he stand 
erect or is the body slightly bent for- 
ward? 

Mr. Kipke: He is nearly erect, but 
the closer you can get that ball to 
the foot before it is dropped, the bet- 
ter off you are. If you once get a 
boy who has the habit of holding the 
ball that high, it is a hard thing to 
break him. I say, hold the ball about 
waist high. You have got to reach 
out a little and down a little, but very 
little in this particular. 

Member: In giving your boys this 
workout under pressure, what sort_of 
an exercise of charging them, besides 
just taking the punt formation and 
regular scrimmage, do you give them? 

Mr. Kipke: The same as in a reg- 
ular game, blocking just as when kick- 
ing in scrimmage. This is usually 
done on Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights, or maybe on Thursday nights. 

Member: What part of the instep 
do you like to have the ball hit? 

Mr. Kipke: Nearly across the laces, 
just a little below the laces and at a 
fifteen degree angle across the foot. 
The belly of the ball will be on the 
laces of the shoe. 


Member: Do you use the quick 
kick? 
Mr. Kipke: Not a great deal, but 


in the Western Conference they have 
used it a lot. I have found it a very 
hard job to get the boys to quick 
kick. I think Minnesota used the 
quick kick several times. I think the 
first time they used it against us one 
fellow kicked it 70 or 75 yards, and it 
went out on the four yard line. 

But it isn’t how hard you hit the 
ball as it is the rhythm with which 
you kick the ball, and you have got 
to have a boy back kicking that is a 
good competitor. He has got to be 
an exceptionally good competitor. 

Member: What technique do you 
use for the quick kick? 

Mr. Kipke: We haven’t used that. 

Mr. Stevens: We quick kicked at 


Yale for quite a few years, and one 


interesting thing I found there was 
that after you teach your men the 
proper stance back in the deep posi- 
tion, and put them up in your quick 
kick position, the average kicker will 
kick much better from a quick kick 
position than he will from a long kick 
position. 

Mr. Kipke: I am glad to know that. 
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Member: Do you want them to 
spiral every time? 

Mr. Kipke: If possible. 

Mr. Dobie: Will you explain to us 
how the ball fits into the boot, the 
foot, how it should fit the foot? 

Mr. Kipke: As a rule we have the 
belly of the ball hit right here, at a 
fifteen degree angle across the foot. 
In my particular case it will come 
across there and the belly of the ball 
will hit the laces on my foot at a 
fifteen degree angle. (Demonstrates. ) 

Member: Where would the point 
of your toe be with reference to the 
front of the ball? 

Mr. Kipke: The ball would hit 
across the point of the toe. (Demon- 
strates.) If you want to get a low 
kick we reach a little more, throw it 
out and reach a little more for your 
low kick. We don’t go through quite 
as much on low kicking. 


Member: How do you drop the 
ball? 
Mr. Kipke: Hold the ball about 


waist high in this position, and when 
you drop it, it is at a fifteen degree 
angle; and spread the hands here. 
(Demonstrates. ) 

Chairman Zuppke: I may talk too 
much, but to have a graduate of a 
Yost school tell me that I talk too 
much is an incongruity. (Laughter.) 
On the other hand, I know men who 
don’t say five words a day and talk 
too much. (Laughter.) 

Some things have been asked, and 
if I may add a little to this I think 
it will be to your benefit. The kicker 
that holds the ball one and one-fifth 
seconds we place ten yards back. The 
kicker who holds the ball more than 
one and one-fifth seconds, we place far- 
ther back. And if you want a spiral 
he has got to hit it with one spot of 
the foot on one spot of the ball, and 
the spiral will result. (Demonstrates. ) 

One and one-fifth of a second, he 
can go 10 yards back—that is from 
the time he catches it until he hits it, 
and if he holds it longer you are safer, 
if you want to play against Illinois, 
if you put him a little farther back. 
(Laughter. ) 

I think these two young men should 
be congratulated on the clearness with 
which they expressed themselves. 
(Applause. )- 

The next speaker is Mal Stevens. 
It is always a good alibi for a coach 
when he can say that he has a bum 
quarterback. We know that is a hard 
position and we_ should be gentle 
toward our quarterbacks, and I be- 
lieve that Mal Stevens has a most dif- 
ficult point, strategy. 





QUARTERBACK STRATEGY 
Marvin A. Stevens, Yale University 
OU probably all know as well or 
better than I do, that this is a 
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most difficult topic to handle, quarter- 
back strategy, and when Hugo Bezdek 
wrote me and asked me to give a 
complete dissertation on quarterback 
strategy, allowing me five minutes to 
do so, I thought it impossible. But 
owing to the fact that we haven’t 
created any quarterbacks at Yale 
since they have raised the entrance 
requirements, I think it will be a fairly 
easy job for me. 

That is a rather interesting fact, I 
believe, the fact that with the in- 
crease in entrance requirements at 
different schools, it seems to me as 
if they vary inversely, and I bring up 
that point because I firmly believe that 
scholastic ability and quarterback gen- 
eralship do not necessarily go to- 
gether. I believe, to have a good 
quarterback, you have to have a good 
offense, and to illustrate, I won’t go 
into offensive football, but I do feel 
that a quarterback at least has to 
have three places to hit, and you can 
have them along any portion you want 
to have them. (Illustrates on black- 
board.) Let’s take inside tackle, out- 
side tackle and around the end. You 
can take those three points or any 
point along your line, and unless you 
have those three points, no quarter- 
back will be able to do his team 
justice. 

Let’s put a tackle here. I think you 
have to hit inside that tackle, outside 
that tackle, and there is your end. 
You have to hit along there. We al- 
ways say to our quarterbacks—we try 
to make things as simple as possible 
for them—and about all we usually 
say to our quarterbacks is, “Hit three 
places; I don’t care what point you 
attack, but after you find it, hit it.” 
Inside, outside, and then outside there. 
That is perfectly obvious to all of 
you, and there is no use of going into 
detail about that. 

Another simple rule that we have in 
our quarterback meetings, and we do 
have quarterback meetings whether 
the results show it or not, is that we 
play a little game on a board that is 
marked out like this. (Illustrates.) 
We usually mark the field into crit- 
ical positions. I think quarterback 
strategy devolves itself into very sim- 
ple rules, if you want to play the per- 
centage, and yet you will see time and 
time again in quarterback play these 
rules, which are so simple and funda- 
mental to us as coaches, violated. 

As a matter of fact, the rules of the 
game and the way the game should be 
run have become very obvious to a 
great number of spectators, so for that 
reason you will see a number of spec- 
tators who are able to call the plays 
at times better than your quarterback 
on the field. They have the advan- 
tageous position, but even so I have 
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known many times when the specta- 
tors were absolutely right and the 
quarterback wrong. 

The quarterback’s problem is en- 
tirely different. He is working under 
pressure. His whole life is in that 
game and he is like a golf player. He 
is pressed, he is all tied up, his team 
is tied up and the quarterback is apt 
to make a mistake, whereas the spec- 
tator, with only five dollars on the 
game, won’t feel particularly one way 
or the other about it. We call these 
(illustrates) the coffin corners, and 
try to have our quarterbacks stay out 
of them. They are particularly bad 
if your offense doesn’t hit equally well 
on both sides. Another thing that we 
tell our quarterbacks is, ‘when in 
doubt, punt. I think that is a fairly 
good maxim. I know many people tell 
quarterbacks to always punt, that they 
will never make a mistake, and always 
be sure to punt on the fourth down. 
But we say, when in doubt, punt. 
And yet you will see that violated. 

I will bring up one instance, if I 
may, in the Army-Notre Dame game 
this year. Carideo, who is All-Amer- 
ican quarterback, and unquestionably 
a very fine quarterback, down here on 
the 15 yard line with third down and 
nine or ten yards to go, called a run- 
ning play straight into the line and 
didn’t made a yard. That made the 
fourth down and maybe eight or nine 
yards to go, and Notre Dame was 
forced to punt. The kick was blocked. 

I think right there that Notre Dame 
showed themselves the greatest team 
in the country by being able to stop 
the Army at that point, but I merely 
state that to show that all these boys 
are human, and whether they are All- 
American quarterbacks playing with 
a wonderful team, or very mediocre 
quarterbacks playing with a team un- 
heralded and unsung, I firmly believe 
that a good team makes the quarter- 
back and that it isn’t the quarterback 
that makes the team. 

Quarterback strategy has become, 
in the last few years, I believe, so 
that if a quarterback calls a play and 
it goes, that is good quarterback strat- 
egy; if it doesn’t go, the coach is a 
bum and so is the quarterback. 

I might cite one story. There are 
hundreds of them; they happen to us 
all the time. In 1927 the Yale team 
was playing against Princeton, and 
Princeton was doing very well against 
Yale. We had a triple pass which we 
stole from Mr. Zuppke, and this fel- 
low takes it and laterals it to No. 3 
back coming around there. Our quar- 
terback called for that play. We had 
a center in there, a boy by the name 
of Charlesworth, and he had forgotten 
the play and he said, “What the deuce 
is that play?” The quarterback, in 
sheer desperation, called another play. 
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The center didn’t know that play, so 
really, in sheer desperation this time 
he called for a forward pass play 
which went to Fishwick and won the 
game, probably one of the most spec- 
tacular forward passes seen on the 
Yale field in recent years. 

So I leave it to your good judg- 
ment, what is quarterback strategy 
after all? 

There is only one other rule that 
we give to our quarterbacks, and I be- 
lieve that anyone who has any coach- 
ing experience at all comes to a few 
very definite conclusions, and I have 
come to one. The best rule is to give 
your quarterback is one little, simple 
rule, and that is—mix them up. We 
find that works better than anything 
else. 

I would like to say that in teaching 
quarterbacks I believe one thing is 
fundamental.and of importance and I 
am sure that all of the coaches prac- 
tice it. If they don’t, I believe they 
should. Relieve your quarterback of 
all responsibility when he goes into 
the game. These boys are young, and 
in the big games if they make a mis- 
play or call a play, say it is the fourth 
down and three yards or two yards to 
go, and the goal is in sight, and they 
call the wrong play, they are apt to be 
branded as dumb quarterbacks; and 
that stigma will hang over them the 
rest of their lives. They are branded 
so by the papers, but rarely so by the 
coach. And I know that we make it 
one of our policies—and I believe all 
of you do—to always say to your quar- 
terback the first of the year that you 
are with him, you don’t care what 
play he calls, you hope it goes; if it 
doesn’t go it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, it is part of the game. Tell 
him that the coach will always be 
behind him no matter what happens, 
and that the team is going to be be- 
hind him. I think if you will do that, 
you will find—maybe you won’t get 
better results but you will get some- 
thing much finer and that is you will 
have the respect and admiration of 
your quarterbacks, and I have seen a 
lot of coaches lose that. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 





Chairman Zuppke: Mr. Stevens, do 
you bring your players off the fields 
in coffins? (Laughter.) I wouldn’t 
like to have that idea around my team. 
These coffin corners we call the bad 
lands. 

We use a little phrase in strategy 
which is a general phase. Take the 
first two plays and play them for 
touchdowns, the third one for a first 
down. I just add that because this 
strategy question is a most difficult 
question. It is a hit or miss affair, 
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we all know it, but there is one thing 
that is very interesting. The rest of 
us will have to do more to be called 
great teams than what Notre Dame 
did in that game; you understand 
that, don’t you. (Laughter.) 

Any questions? It is too broad a 
subject to handle, really. That is why 
we asked a Yale man to do that. The 
next man up is Mr. Stuhldreher of 
Villanova. The Forward Pass. Mr. 
Stuhldreher! 





THE FORWARD PASS 

Harry A. Stuhldreher, Villanova College 
HEN I was asked to talk about 
¥ the forward pass I was under 
the impression that they wanted for- 
ward passing formations and forward 
pass offense in general, but most 
everybody has gone through the tech- 
nical points of the different assign- 
ments, and I think I will touch on 
that just a little bit in order to clear 

up a couple of points. 

There are a lot of potential forward 
passers who come into a school that 
may become a little discouraged in so 
far as they haven’t got the physical 
requirements to handle that phase of 
the game. I know it has always been 
the impression among high school and 
prep school boys that in order to be 
a good forward passer you have to 
have a big hand and be able to handle 
it in that manner in order to be in 
any way successful at all. But there 
are a few fundamentals in that par- 
ticular phase that can be overcome, 
regardless of the size of the boy’s 
hand, and those are the things I would 
like to try to tell you. 

In music, particularly, a man de- 
velops a sense of touch whereby he 
can get more out of his tone or more 
out of handling the instrument that 
he has in mind. So it is the same in 
the handling of a ball. People are 
under the impression that in order to 
throw this thing you have to be able 
to wrap your hand all the way around 
it, in order to get a good grip. When 
you take it into consideration very 
carefully you find that the work is 
done by your last joint, and as soon 
as you develop the touch you have 
the makings of a good forward passer. 


In other words there are several 
ways of throwing forward passes. I 
will try to give you an impression of 
the way we throw it. The fellow de- 
velops the touch of his fingers by 
handling the ball and throwing it 
around, so that he claws into the ball 
and gets a wonderful grip. We don’t 
touch the inside of the palm to the 
ball at all. (Illustrates.) Everything 
is developed by the ends of the fingers 
and thrown with your fingers, and the 
way this is developed is by putting 
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the ball on the ground and taking your 
fingers and picking it up this way. 
(Illustrates.) Then it comes along a 
whole lot easier for you. You keep 
on doing that and dropping it, keep 
on throwing it down and catching it, 
developing the end of your hand all 
the time so that you get the feel. 


Then you go to work on two or 
three fingers, whatever you want, and 
that practice is gone through so care- 
fully that by the time the boy has 
done this for three or four or five 
weeks or whatever it takes—it may 
take a whole year to develop it—he 
comes around to the point where in 
time he gets to the point where he 
can adjust it with one hand, get his 
lace and throw it. 

With regard to throwing of the 
pass, there are several ways, depend- 
ing a lot on the climatic conditions 
and the type of passer that you have. 
There is the old flat hand pass, which 
is gradually going out of existence, 
and it is only employed on a day when 
it is an impossibility to grip the ball 
at all, caused by rain or snow or some 
such element as that. But the flat 
hand pass is not accurate. There are 
too many things that might enter in- 
to it to throw it off its course, and in 
this day and age, if you don’t get it 
right to the man where he wants it, 
you are not going to be successful in 
your passing attack. 

Another way of throwing the pass 
is a side arm throw which in some 
cases has been very successful, just 
as a man is a good marksman in han- 
dling a rifle, shooting from the out- 
side; you are shooting from the out- 
side here also, but there are a lot of 
things that might enter into it. You 
are getting the element of throwing 
the ball up into the air in too many 
loops. There are several things that 
can come into that which can divert 
that ball. 

The way we throw it and the way 
we try to coach it is that, and I am 
speaking of a right-handed passer 
now, because all the Villanova men 
are all right-handers. But there are 
several ways to throw the ball with 
regard to the particular man that is 
handling the pass. Some of them grip 
the ball in the center; men who are 
usually strong in the arm and able to 
get the ball to the man in bullet-like 
shape and don’t necessarily need the 
arc. 

But the most successful means is 
placing the hand towards the end of 
the ball. McMillan passes with his 
fingers right at the end. We take our 
forefinger and run it parallel, about 
a quarter of an inch away from the 
lace. We have one finger on the lace 
and the other two fingers gripping 
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the ball, with the forefinger giving 
you power. (lIllustrates.) It is a 
throw like that, and with this move- 
ment of the finger. It seems almost 
an impossibility, but when greatly de- 
veloped solves the point. 

The ball is thrown, which is the 
best pass, I think, from the ear, 
exactly the same as a catcher’s peg to 
second base. For the simple reason 
that you have got your ball right side 
of your ear, you are watching your 
receiver and you are able to gauge 
your accuracy to your receiver by fol- 
lowing right through and snapping 
straight on out, and when the ball 
leaves your hand it is a little up in 
the air and takes its course according 
to the distance your man is away 
from you. The most successful pass, 
I would say, with respect to this 
means of throwing, is the one that is 
not a lob and not a bullet pass, but 
one that is a median between the two, 
whereby the man that is receiving it 
has an opportunity to adjust himself 
to the point where the ball is to go. 


Some people will say, and the argu- 
ment has often come up, that taking 
a ball side arm a man is able to get 
greater distance because his arc is 
greater and he is getting more of a 
push behind his ball by means of turn- 
ing his body around and getting his 
body behind it, but after you look into 
it carefully and you take your ball, 
only with this arc back here and get 
your forearm very much the same as 
Mr. Kipke and Mr. Kreuz have told 
about the flexing of the knee, every- 
thing is gotten through that little mo- 
tion you are going to get this way. 
(Illustrates.) And in this way you 
can pass just about as far as you can 
with any other method you might use. 


The important feature of this par- 
ticular pass, besides the accuracy end 
of it, is the fact that it has come to 
the point where your defense against 
passing has become so alert, not only 
in regard to the secondary defenders, 
but on the charging line, that only 
in a very few cases is a man able to 
stand and get himself cocked in order 
to throw the ball. If you are trying 
to run out from the corner, and men 
are trying to tackle you or block your 
pass, you will necessarily have to move 
your position in order to get your man 
and get your ball away, and in the 
act of doing that you have to run and 
take a few steps if you are going to 
take your ball and throw it down in 
here; while you are taking your steps 
you are naturally going to be out of 
position very much as the kicker up 
here that had the bad pass is thrown 
out of position for his kick. Naturally 
you are not going to get your ball 
away to any great extent because you 
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are battling against your own body, 
but with the overhand pass everything 
is done from the shoulder on down, 
and regardless of whether you are 
running to the left, which is a difficult 
angle and an utter impossibility to 
throw a side arm pass unless you come 
around one way or the other in order 
to throw it, with the overhand pass 
you just use your arm and toss it. 
And regardless of whether a man is 
coming in on you or not, you still 
have the freedom of your shoulders 
on down and are still able to get your 
ball away. (Applause.) 





Chairman Zuppke: I would like to 
ask a question; which is your pet for- 
ward pass play, not the one you in- 
complete but the one you complete? 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Stuhldreher: (Illustrating on 
blackboard.) There is a pass play 
that Rockne has used to a great ex- 
tent in regard to the buck which has 
become a very important feature in 
connection with the pass because of 
the deception that is used on a fake 
to the No. 3 back, who goes on 
through the line, and the quarterback 
takes the ball from the center, fakes 
it to him, comes around and fakes it 
to the other man coming across who 
takes the place of the guard. This 
man blocks momentarily, the quarter- 
back runs back and throws to the 
No. 2 man, who has faked through 
the line. It can be worked either way. 

Chairman Zuppke illustrated on the 
blackboard a play of Austin High 
School in 1911. 

Chairman Zuppke: We will have 
to admit that this young crop of 
coaches up to date has done better 
than the old timers up here in the 
past. (Applause.) 

Here is an Austin High School play 
in 1911, pulled against Oak Park. It 
is a split buck. I copied that and we 
had a little success with it, not any 
too much—but there you are. I think 
it is good to this day. We had some 
success with it in the last game 
against Ohio when we brought it back 
where we balled it up. (Laughter.) 
The idea is to stick and recognize a 
fundamental, like Mr. Rockne has. 
He has not been deviated from his 
path. 

I remember coming up with Rockne 
from New Orleans. They had had a 
bad season, which is very necessary 
to all of us, and he talked about 
changing his offense. I said, “Rockne, 
why change your offense, it seems to 
me you have even scored with that? 
How about your defense? Hadn’t 
you better study that up a little bit? 
How about getting Lieb back to 
Notre Dame?” 


That is a little inside story, but he 
recognized that fact, and that is 
where you all should profit—find out 
where your trouble is. I want to say 
that that is one of the strengths of 
Knute Rockne. You all have to admit 
that if you don’t want to admit much 
else. (Laughter.) 


Member: How do you perfect the 
timing of your forward pass? 

Mr. Stuhldreher: With regard to 
throwing it or getting it to the tar- 
get? 

Member: Getting it to the target. 

Mr. Stuhldreher: It depends en- 
tirely on the man you are throwing to. 
In the case of a passer you have got 
to work constantly with him all the 
time. There is no such thing as 
throwing at a target on the goal post, 
but you have to take each of your 
individuals, who have different meth- 
ods of running, different speeds and 
everything else, in order to work your 
target out. That comes through con- 
stant practice. There is no means of 
counting at all because your funda- 
mental can always be lost in regard 
to the different directions that a man 
has to take in order to get to the 
point. 

Chairman Zuppke: May I give you 
a little story? In the Ohio game 
some years ago the score was 7 to 6 
in favor of Ohio with one minute 
and twenty-two seconds to go. Some 
lady put a lanyard in my lap with a 
note on it which said, “Ohio smears 
Illinois, 7 to 6.” Immediately my 
cerebral acceleration started going 
and right away I sent in a man and 
said, “No matter what young Fletch- 
er calls (the quarterback), I want 
Walquist to throw the ball to Carney.” 

That happened four times in suc- 
cession, regardless of what our quar- 
terback called, and we won the game. 
That is timing. (Laughter.) 

Now we hear from one of Hor- 
ween’s lieutenants. We want to say 
that Mr. Horween, I believe I pro- 
nounce that name correctly, is striv- 
ing to introduce something new in 
football, or rather, accentuating old 
methods, is a better way to put it, 
probably. It is the accent that counts, 
anyway, and Mr. Casey, we are glad 
to hear from you. 





THE LATERAL PASS 
E. L. Casey, Harvard University 


THINK the same about this lateral 

pass as these other fellows do about 
the subjects that have gone before, 
that we are more interested in the 
passing of the ball than you are in 
the lateral pass plays. I think that 
perhaps you could all devise plays 
better than [ could, but successful 
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plays depend upon the success of the 
pass, as in forward passing. 

If I understand rightly, when the 
forward pass first came in, they 
passed the ball side arm and under- 
hand; the ball was thrown end over 
end. For the first two or three years 
the pass wasn’t successful and all 
teams were afraid to use it. But 
when they came to the overhand spiral 
pass, teams began to use it and suc- 
ceed with it. And I think that holds 
true with the lateral pass. 

I have seen the pass used in three 
distinct ways, the first of which is 
the underhand pass. It is a two- 
handed pass. The man running over 
tackle, we will say, will pass the ball 
with both hands underhand. I do not 
believe this is a very good pass be- 
cause you cannot throw the ball very 
far, as your arms are limited, and fur- 
thermore it is very easily blocked, and 
that is a particularly big feature in 
the lateral pass. I think it is a good 
pass if used by a quarterback on cen- 
ter in connection with criss-cross 
plays and cross-bucks, because the 
ball is hidden and you get to the out- 
‘side without its being seen, in con- 
junction with the fake. 

The second method is the so-called 
basketball pass. That has some merit. 
It is an overhand pass. The man picks 
the ball up in front of his body and 
it is more or less of a putt. That has 
a defect, too, in that it doesn’t carry. 
If you have got to pass it seven or 
eight yards, invariably the ball will 
drop; you don’t get the distance and 
therefore you don’t get accuracy. 

The third method is the pass used 
at Harvard. I don’t know that it is 
any better than the other two, but we 
have had a certain amount of success 
with it. It is the so-called Canadian 
Rugby pass, a two-handed pass, and 
is used from behind the scrimmage 
line. It is thrown up from the shoul- 
der; it is not so easily blocked; it 
lends itself, I think, to the fake of a 
forward or the fake of a lateral pass, 
and that works into your scheme of 
offense. The ball can be thrown prac- 
tically any distance you want to throw 
it and with any speed, and sometimes 
that counts. In throwing this pass 
we will assume that the receiver of 
the ball is getting a direct pass from 
center. He should get the ball, I think, 
slightly higher than he would on an 
ordinary running play. Instead of 
getting it down at the belt or the 
waist, it should be slightly up towards 
the chest, because it is a shorter dis- 
tance from there to the shoulder, 
where he wants to bring the ball. 


Immediately on receiving the ball 
he starts to run, and holds the ball 
with either hand on opposite sides, 
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and on receiving the ball brings it up 
to the shoulder immediately. He 
doesn’t carry it down there but at 
once he brings it to the shoulder and 
to the shoulder away from the direc- 
tion in which he is running. While 
running he keeps the ball there all the 
time. He watches particularly the 
receiver, the man teamed up with him, 
who is to receive the lateral pass, if 
he throws it, and with the exercise 
of a sort of split vision he tries to 
watch the action of the defensive end. 

When about to throw the ball, he 
carries his arms and hands across 
from in front of his body, and extends 
his. arms out with it. He doesn’t 
bring his arms half way; he carries 
them out and follows through, and he 
can regulate the speed according to 
the distance of the man. In throwing 
the ball to the right or left the ball is 
thrown more with the inside hand and 
guided more with the outside hand. 
For example, to the right, throw 
more with the left and guide with the 
right, and vice versa. 

In your practice I think you will 
find that the men do about three 
things wrong. You have to insist on 
constant practice, naturally, and the 
things you will find them doing are 
the following. In the first place, the 
man receiving the ball, when he starts 
to run, will find it rather hard to keep 
the ball up there and run. He will 
have a tendency to bring the ball down 
to his stomach, and as he approaches 
the defensive man he will then try 
to bring the ball back up into position 
and pass it. Many passes fail because 
of this, because a good fast crashing 
end will come in and he may block 
the ball as it is being brought up, or 
he will hit the man’s arms and de- 
flect the ball enough to cause an in- 
accurate pass. But he has the ball up 
here all the time and is ready to pass 
it at any second, if he is doing it 
properly. 

If I have got it down there, and I 
am still running, I may not bring it 
up fast enough, and it can be deflected 
or thrown out of its course. 

Usually you will find that the run- 
ner will watch the defensive man 
rather than watch the receiver, and, 
as you know yourself, if you are 
throwing to a mark you have got to 
watch that mark or that person. If 
I am watching the end coming in and 
get ready to throw and turn around to 
try to pick up my receiver, I haven’t 
the time to judge where he is and 
make a real, accurate throw. 

And in the third place you will find 
that they will carry the ball in front, 
and make a basketball pass instead of 
making a real Rugby pass, and the 
ball will drop short of its mark. 
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One more little detail in connection 
with the pass. It is very important, 
I think, to carry the inside arm and 
elbow close to the body, in a fashion 
like that (illustrates) rather than out 
there, because it affords a great deal 
of protection, and a man throwing a 
lateral pass needs all the protection 
he can get because he is hit pretty 
hard. 

In practicing it, I think one should 
spend at least two-thirds of the time 
that you allot, ten or fifteen minutes 
a day, or whatever you do, in throw- 
ing the ball to the right, because most 
of your plays and most team plays run 
to the right, and you want the pass to 
work in naturally with your other run- 
ning attack and your forward passing 
attack. It is much harder to throw the 
ball to the left than to the right, be- 
cause most of the throwing is done 
with the left hand there, and of course 
most of the men are right handed. 

In connection with the whole play 
I might say a little bit. (Illustrating 
on blackboard.) Assume this is the 
defensive tackle, the defensive end, 
the defensive fullback and the defen- 
sive halfback. Assume that we can 
take care of the defensive tackle on 
the play, which is assuming a whole 
lot I will admit, the burden of stop- 
ping the play or developing it rests 
with the end, and I have seen them 
play it in two or three different ways. 

You will find some ends come tear- 
ing in there, crashing into the play 
to develop the play right away. You 
will find some ends playing sort of a 
square game, playing the outside man. 
This man here is the original re- 
ceiver of the ball. He starts right up 
directly at the end. The end has either 
to take the first man with the ball, 
or the outside man. Occasionally we 
find an end who tries to be smart and 
he will fake the first man and try 
to get the outside man and be caught 
in between, and is useless. So he has 
got to do one of two things, either 
get the man with the ball to begin 
with, or play the outside man. He 
crashes in there. I have seen teams 
pull up the defensive halfbacks and 
take the outside man. If they do that 
they lay themselves open somewhat 
to a forward pass, if you have got a 
forward passing attack with it. 

I have seen them crash in and have 
the defensive fullback take the out- 
side. If you have good cut-back plays, 
and they do that, you ought to be 
able to hit inside. If the defensive 
end plays the outside man, then we 
fake the pass and run inside and have 
plenty of interference. So I think if 
the plan can be developed, the pass 
can be made right and used in con- 
junction with a good passing attack 
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and a good running ‘attack, which will 
give you a real varied offense, an 
offense that will be really difficult to 
stop. I don’t say you can’t stop a 
lateral pass—that is easy—but in 
stopping a lateral pass I think you 
leave yourself open in some other di- 
rection, and I think that if some of 
the coaches here work on this pass for 
the next few years you are going to 
find it of great benefit to your team. 

I can picture a team in the future 
of not only being able to lateral pass 
behind the line of serimmage, but 
lateral pass down the field from scrim- 
mage, after running a scrimmage 
play, instead of using interference, 
use ..2em as possible receivers of the 
pass. 





Member: How far apart are those 
two men that receive the passes? 

Mr. Casey: Three or four yards 
usually; rarely over five yards. (Illus- 
trates.) 

Chairman Zuppke: That man gets 
the ball, he starts forward to the end 
of the line, and this man is how far 
back? 

Mr. Casey: Regular formation dis- 
tance back. Sometimes he has to get 
rid of the ball after he has taken one 
or two steps. It has often happened 
that the original man receiving the 
ball has been tackled, and the tackler 
crosses here and the man can pass 
the ball. That is the best feature of 
this particular type of pass. 

Member: Making a pass on the 
right side run, does the left hand do 
most of the work? 

Mr. Casey: Yes, that is why you 
should practice it two-thirds of the 
time to the right. 

Member: Do you aim a foot or 
two in front of the receiver? 

Mr. Casey: Possibly you do. 

Member: Do you try to put it in 
front of his face, or where? 

Mr. Casey: In front of his body. 

Member: Suppose that end gets in 
between you and the receiver? 

Mr. Casey: You sometimes have 
to throw it over him. 

Member: Do you throw it pretty 
hard, or easy? , 

Mr. Casey: Fairly hard. 

Member: Say that you have got 
all the time in the world, how far 
can you throw the ball? 

Mr. Casey: Probably 15 yards, 15 
to 20 yards. But, of course, we never 
throw it that distance; sometimes as 
far as six yards. 

Chairman Zuppke: It is very in- 
teresting from this point of view. Mr. 
Stagg worked this play up about four 
years ago, an angle play, where 
Thomas ran this way and then came 
forward and then threw to this man 
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who ran out from here to there. 
Everybody had considerable trouble 
with that. It is the same old story 
of who is going to accent the play 
most. The one person who is going 
to accent this more than the other 
person may have a lot of good results, 
or a lot of calamity. 

I hope I haven’t made any remarks 
that hurt anybody. Everything has 
been in jest. Remember, if you want 
to break any bread you have got to 
have a little crust or otherwise it 
will degenerate into a bridge party. 
I paid the price, I will keep on paying 
it as long as I don’t lose anything at 
margin. That is all for my part of 
the program. (Applause.) 

President Bezdek: I am sure we all 
enjoyed that very much. 

I will now appoint a Nominating 
Committee consisting of Bob Zuppke, 
Chairman, Gil Dobie and Gamage, 
who will please recess for a few min- 
utes and make their report some time 
after our program is over. 

On the Revision of the Constitution 
Committee, I will appoint Dan Mc- 
Gugin as Chairman and let him pick 
two other men with whom he can work 
during the coming year. 

I would also like to appoint a Reso- 
lutions Committee consisting of 
Bible, Chairman, Sampson, Abell and 
Lou Young. 

Announcements by Secretary. 

President Bezdek: I will ask Dan 
McGugin to take charge of the de- 
fensive phase of this discussion. 

Mr. Dan McGugin assumed the 
Chair. 

Chairman McGugin: Abe Lincoln 
made a remark one time about some 
fellow. He said that he could com- 
press more words into fewer ideas 
than anybody he ever heard. That 
isn’t true about this crowd of boys 
who have been talking to us. I think 
it is very remarkable, the power of 
clear statement that these men have 
shown, and their ability to give all 
of us, no matter how old we are, some 
very interesting and _ instructive 
things. 

The defense may not be as inter- 
esting as the offense. The offense 
always does the startling, spectacular 
things, but we have a fundamentalist 
to discuss the defense to the double 
wing-back formation. Mr. Bible! 





DEFENSE FOR THE DOUBLE WING- 
BACK FORMATION 


D. X. Bible, University of Nebraska 


FEEL that the speakers on the 
offensive have presented the sub- 
ject in such a fine way that we have 
a pretty hard assignment to present 
a defense in just as forceful a way. 
Defense is contingent on so many 
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things; the position of the ball on the 
field, formation, opponents, the down, 
the distance, the score, the time and 
weather. There are so many of those 
things that it is going to be hard in 
the short time assigned to present the 
defense as I would like to, or try to, 
for the double wing-back. 

Dan asked me, though, to cover it 
in a short time just from the point 
of the position of the ball on the field, 
with the defense in the secondary, 
properly zoned. 


Just a few minutes’ reference to 
three positions: We will take the 
position where we have to defend 
against the punt, and then we will 
take the position where we do not have 
to defend against the punt, where we 
can use the safety man, and then we 
will also take the goal line defense 
and discuss it from three positions. 


So, taking the first, where we have 
to defend the punt, I think you will 
find that the majority of teams, where 
they are having to defend against the 
punt, will use either a 6-2-2-1 or a 
7-1-2-1. Taking it up first with a 
6-2-2-1, I think this is a pretty good 
rule in your six-man line; we generally 
try to have our guards about on the 
third man from the end, and then 
backing it up with the two men, one 
of those men backing up the line 
watching for the wide play, and the 
other man looking after the spinner. 
You ask the question about which man 
would take care of the strong side. 
I think if the ball is not near the side 
line we generally let the formation 
decide that; if the ball is near the 
side line, of course we let that deter- 
mine the weak side. So the strong 
side; one of these men will be protect- 
ing against the plays to the strong 
side, and the other man will in that 
case take care of the spinner. 

In the case, then, of the defense 
using the zone defense, the man on the 
strong side would take the flat ter- 
ritory (illustrating), these men here 
taking the deep territory, and the 
man that is watching the spinner 
would drop back to the middle, and 
then either an end, or a tackle over 
on the short side, the short side being 
governed by the side line, unless the 
ball is near the middle of the field, 
and then it will be determined by the 
formation. 

As far as the play of the linemen, 
some, against the double wing-back, 
drive their ends into the heart of the 
play, not playing the deep man but 
driving right into the heart of the 
play, and letting him be backed up 
generally by the tackle, holding up: an 
end and protecting the flank. Of 
course in that case, where the end is 
coming in that way, you immediately 
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say that you make it open for a double 
reverse, but, as a matter of fact, when 
a wing-back moves from a certain 
position—if the wing-back, for in- 
stance, is moving to the left we real- 
ize that about the only place then that 
they can come back to that side with 
much strength would be through the 
spinner coming back inside of tackle, 
from inside tackle to inside tackle, or 
the wide play. And I think the end 
governs a good deal when he sees this 
man move from that position. In 
place of going to the heart of the play, 
he will play the rear man who will 
be probably the man that will be try- 
ing to get on the outside of him. 


Now we will take the other defense 
when we are back in this territory 
with the seven-man line, and in that 
case having only one man to back up 
the line. I think it is necessary, then, 
that we use the halfbacks to help pro- 
tect the other flanks. I believe that 
Mr. Bezdek, our President, brought 
out the point in his report this morn- 
ing, that too many times our half- 
backs are playing too deep, that they 
should be closer for protection against 
the flank plays, and then, when a for- 
ward pass or punt is indicated, they 
can start fading. 

So in this case have the halfbacks 
up closer than you would against a 
six-man line. I don’t believe it is 
possible with a seven-man line, having 
only one man backing it up, for him 
to go to the flank. I think with a six- 
man line it is possible that one of 
those men can go to the flank for pro- 
tection, but with a seven-man line we 
will have to use one of the halfbacks. 
We will say this is the strong side 
and we are using the halfback on that 
side. This man watches the spinner, 
and when a pass is indicated drops to 
the middle, a little to the strong side, 
this man dropping to that side and 
dropping back a little, and then either 
an end or a tackle, and probably the 
center, giving then the 5-4-2, with that 
being the halfback, the fullback get- 
ting as far back as he possibly can; 
the fullback, center, end or a tackle, 
and then the halfback and the quar- 
terback. (Illustrating.) 

We move down to this zone where 
we do not have to have the safety man, 
and we will see many variations, the 
6-2-3 or 7-2-2 or 6-3-2. I think you 
are all familiar with those. Taking 
up the one variation, the 6-3-2, in that 
case you will have the flanks protected 
better probably than in any other 
way, and with the ends driving in, 
backed up by the tackles, and those 
men make a particularly strong de- 
fense on a muddy field. 

There is not much difference be- 
tween what I have already explained 
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and the seven-diamond or the 6-2-2-1, 
except the safety man is brought up 
and now can give you support. 

Then, hurrying along, we move 
down to the goal line and there I 
think you will find many variations 
of the goal line defense, but probably 
the one used more than any other 
would be the 7-2-2, with the seven- 
man line and with the two men back- 
ing it up behind the guards, and then 
the two men out pretty wide. I think 
we make a mistake on the goal line 
probably by not having these men 
wide enough. So many times in goal 
line defense it will be more like a box, 
but I don’t think we protect the flanks 
well enough unless we get the half- 
backs out wide. As a general rule we 
don’t like to pass here, except on a 
fourth down, and with most of the 
defenses that we go against it will be 
an arrangement of that sort with al- 
most a 7-4 line, and then when a pass 
is indicated these men fading back, 
making then four men across the field. 


I just want to call attention once 
more that if the end is driving in at 
the heart of the play, smashing in, 
that he will take quite a little of the 
assignment of the tackle and the 
tackle can afford to hold up this man 
and back up the end. 


In case this man is moving from his 
position I believe it is pretty hard to 
get a strong play back between the 
tackle and the end. I think the spin- 
ner can come back strong on the in- 
side of tackle, and I think the double 
reverse, or backward pass, will enable 
you to get a pretty good play outside 
end, but when this wing-back moves, 
it is pretty hard to get a strong back 
play between tackle and end. So when 
this man moves I think it is well for 
the end to play a little deeper terri- 
tory and play the outside man. 

I believe, Dan, that I have taken 
about enough time on that. (Ap- 
plause.) 





Chairman McGugin:* We had to get 
this program up hurriedly. These 
men didn’t know until this noon that 
they were to be assigned, and when 
I asked Tad Wieman about some good 
man on the defensive line he said, 
“Why not get Burt Ingwersen?” So 
he will discuss defensive line play in 
general. 





DEFENSIVE LINE PLAY 
B. A. Ingwersen, University of Iowa 


UPPKE made the remark here 
that he was calling on a lot of 
young coaches who hadn’t had much 
experience. I believe I have gone 
through quite a little. They asked me 
to speak on defensive line play, “gener- 
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ally speaking.” It is rather hard and 
I will just tell you the stance and the 
line play that we use. 

I used to be interested in hearing 
Zuppke speak on line play and then 
hear Dobie speak on line play. On 
a lot of things they were at odds, but 
both of them were successful; so we 
all can’t say that ours is the right 
system, or that that is the right sys- 
tem, because all of the coaches have 
different ways, and a number of them 
are successful. So we will have to 
draw our own conclusions. 


Speaking of the line as a whole, 
taking the seven-man line, with a bal- 
anced line on offense, we play our 
three center men down. I will agree 
that some coaches play them in a 
semi-crouch, some down. You will 
have some lines where maybe you can 
put them with their noses right on 
the ground, and when the play forms 
they are straight up, standing straight 
up. You have others that are in there 
low, which is all right. But we teach 
them to play with one hand on the 
ground, taking a position with the feet 
well spread. If I am going to put 
my right hand down it should be to 
the toe of the right foot, which is 
about even with the heel of my left, 
coming down with the rump down, 
which is an important thing for the 
defensive lineman, as it is for the of- 
fensive lineman. Have his rump 
down, with his arm down, about per- 
pendicular to the ground and slightly 
on the inside of his right knee, put- 
ting his left hand out ready to hit with 
his hand. 

We start our linemen at first, teach- 
ing them to take their stance and have 
the ball in that position, watching 
that ball and just going out with their 
hand with the snap of the ball to get 
that coordination of seeing how quick 
they can react with their hands to the 
ball. After they get that, watching 
the ball, then let 'them come forward 
with their hands and their body, the 
coordination of the two, hands and 
body. : 

Now after they have got this far, 
what do they use their hands for? 
Too many of these linemen try to 
shove up, others come down with them. 
We try to teach them different ways, 
which vary with the different linemen. 
All linemen cannot work the same 
way. For example, we figure the 
weakest part of the man is his head. 
You can turn an opponent by hitting 
his head. If I am hitting here, com- 
ing across and hitting with that hand, 
I will have more power by using my 
one hand on his head and one on the 
shoulder, or coming out straight with 
both hands, both on the shoulders, or 
both hands on the head if you wish. 
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But you don’t get the force there that 
you do with one on the head. So put 
one on the shoulder and one on the 
head, or both on the head, or both on 
the shoulder. 

If I am a defensive lineman with 
my hands out, as I drive across I hit 
him with the shoulder. The initial 
movement is straight across the line 
of scrimmage, the second movement is 
towards the line of play, taking your 
three linemen here, two guards and 
the center, driving straight across, 
making sure first of watching the 
ball; second, getting across the line 
of scrimmage; and third, fighting 
towards the ball. 

The trouble with a lot of linemen 
in here, as they charge across, their 
rumps are not low, and the next thing 
is that they wrestle with the offensive 
linemen instead of going for the man 
with the ball. Then, as they are going 
either out or in, going for the ball 
carrier, put them in this position. 

Your tackles, for example, don’t 
play against a balanced line of this 
sort so much any more, as they have 
wing-backs out here or inside. We 
teach them to use a semi-crouch posi- 
tion, that is, the tackles. There is 
a difference of opinion among the 
coaches as to whether the tackles or 
the linemen should have their inside 
leg back or their outside leg back. 
We figure that working it out whether 
he has his inside or outside leg back 
rests with him. Some linemen can 
play better with their outside leg 
back and some with their inside leg 
back, but taking the place of a tackle 
we try to put them in position, say, 
if they are using the right leg back, 
with a good firm base, right foot back 
on the ball of their right foot in this 
position. (Illustrates.) They are 
then low enough to touch the ground 
with their hand. Then, when you get 
that ball, have your hands in front of 
you; so with the initial snap of the 
ball you are driving across with hands 
in front of you. 


You may have trouble with your 
defensive tackles tying up, or not 
charging. For example, if I am play- 
ing against a wing-back and I am 
driving across there, maybe this 
tackle is playing outside foot. Driv- 
ing on that wing-back it is good policy 
for that tackle to use a limp leg. Too 
many of these tackles put that leg 
there and let them hit it, which is all 
right; some of them get away with 
it, but the clever fellow, who isn’t big, 
doesn’t dare to let them get at his 
legs. Then you can shift around and 
go either in or out. 


To show you those things with the 
outside foot back, I want to give a 
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little demonstration as to the way I 
played when playing tackle. I always 
played with my inside foot back like 
this. Now, as I came across on that 
wing-back, that end sometimes would 
get on that leg and I would have con- 
trol of the wing-back and they never 
got my outside leg; I could always 
work to the outside. Whenever I 
played this way (outside foot back) 
the wing-back would cut me off and 
get at this leg. So from my own ex- 
perience I would say, play an inside 
leg back. But I have had linemen 
the last few years feel that it didn’t 
matter whether they had their inside 
or outside leg back, and I have had 
to change them because they tied up. 

But the main part of tackle play is 
getting across that line of scrimmage 
and charging, getting straight across, 
towards the play, making sure their 
hands are in front of them, working 
on the end or the wing-back. 

Now, going on with the ends, we 
vary with the opponents that we are 
playing. You can put a certain sound 
fundamental rule with your defensive 
line; that is, that you are going to 
play here and here only, but if you 
are playing against good teams you 
are trying to fix your defense to meet 
their strength and you have got to 
work a little on the side things that 
are not according to Hoyle. That 
is, you have got to work your defense 
to meet their strength. So in that 
case sometimes you may vary the way 
you play these men along the line. 
If you use your line defense the same 
in every game they are going to lick 
you to pieces anyway, so you have 
got to take some chance to win. 

We have sometimes, with the end 
for example, sent this end in like a 
bat. In that case we always let our 


tackle take a step and play a waiting - 


tackle, a waiting game. We also have 
sent these ends at about a forty-five 
degree angle in there to stop the play. 
Other times we have worked it so that 
these ends will go straight across. 
But the big weakness of that is that 
you leave too big an opening between 
your defensive tackle and defensive 
end. So the whole thing is as to what 
system you are going to use. We also, 
against some teams, use a waiting 
end, letting him play right on the 
line of scrimmage. 


In this modern day of end and line 
play it seems that no matter what 
kind of system they are using you 
have got to vary your defense. How 
far should your ends get in? That 
all depends on the defensive end him- 
self. Some ends can play, getting 
right in this position there. Other 
ends can play better if they get in 
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here. That all depends on the indi- 
vidual himself as to where he should 
be, but it is up to the coach to study 
these men and put them where they 
seem to play the best on certain plays 
of their opponents. 

So you can use the waiting, smash- 
ing, the forty-five degree angle and 
across and in, and the important part 
of that defensive end is that he gets 
across that line of scrimmage, pro- 
vided you are sending him across, to 
get in far enough and fast enough so 
that his feet are well spread and he 
has his hands in front of him to work 
either in or out and keep the oppon- 
ents away from his legs. The trouble 
with a lot of these ends is that they 
get in with their feet in this position 
where they can’t recover the outside. 
The feet should be well spread so that 
they can shift out and run the play 
back or get the play on the inside. 
(Applause. ) 





Chairman McGugin: After that 
demonstration nobody would doubt 
that Burt was a great tackle or a 
great line coach. 

One of the many things for which 
Mr. Dobie has been famous has been 
his power plays, flanking on tackle. 
So we felt it would be very interesting 
for him to discuss for us defense for 
the single wing-back or Z formation. 
(Applause. ) 





DEFENSE FOR THE SINGLE WING. 
BACK FORMATION 


Gilmour Dobie, Cornell University 


AM not up here because I want to 

be; I was told to come up. Mr. 
McGugin asked me to explain a de- 
fense for the one wing-back, and I 
take it that inasmuch as he asked me 
to do that he had reference more to 
the method of defense against for- 
ward passes. I will try to cover both 
phases of that. I want to qualify any- 
thing that I have to say in this way, 
that all I can do, and all I pretend to 
do, is explain some method which, in 
many cases, has proved to be ade- 
quate. There are many ways of doing 
this. This one wing-back is an old 
formation and is not original with me. 
The man probably who deserves the 
most credit for the one wing-back, as 
well as the two wing-back, is “Pop” 
Warner. He used it extensively years 
ago, and lots of other coaches have 
adopted both the one and the two 
wing-back, and have it in various 
forms. Sometimes they will have this 
right end out a yard, even two yards, 
with the flanking back behind him, 
possibly outside of the end; sometimes 
in the hole here; and they will vary a 
great deal in the way they line these 
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men up behind the line. But in sub- 
stance it is a good deal the same. 

In order to make the one wing-back 
or the two wing-back an effective for- 
mation offensively, you have got to 
use the line very extensively. With- 
out the use of the line as interference, 
these formations are hardly worth 
while. 

Now defensively. First of all I 
think a very important factor in de- 
fensive football is the way you space 
the line. There are many ways of 
doing that, of course, depending upon 
whether your center is in or out. I 
am going to play it with the center in 
to begin with. We will put this end 
here, and we will put the next man, 
the tackle, so that he is slightly out- 
side of that end, with left shoulders 
opposite. We will put the guard al- 
most in front of the center, maybe 
favoring the weak side a little bit, 
and then we will put the center in 
this hole; then the guard in front of 
this man, and the tackle out here, 
fairly wide, and the end about two 
yards outside of this man. (lIllustrat- 
ing on blackboard.) 


In spacing the line I say that this 
is very important, the whole idea 
being to make it clear to your boys 
and give every one of them a definite 
duty to perform, and divide the work 
in the line so that each man has a 
reasonable job to perform and no 
more; as reasonable as you can make 
it. 

When you play a one wing-back for- 
mation with an unbalanced line you, 
of course, strengthen your power 
plays on the side where you have the 
extra man, and you weaken it on the 
other side. Therefore you pull in your 
defense on the weak side and put your 
end about two yards outside here, with 
the tackle in front of the end on the 
short side, a little bit outside. The 
next man is in front of the center. 
You say to this man, “Your responsi- 
bility is inside and outside.” The end 
comes in here. You say.to this man, 
“Your responsibility is in here and in 
here.” We now have got this man 
helping on the outside. We put this 
man in the hole and say to him, “You 
go in there so hard and so fast and 
be so aggressive that these two men 
here will be required to keep you out 
of the play.” 

If you put him over in front of this 
man they will flank him from this 
side, and the same over here. If he 
goes in low and hard, it is going to 
be pretty hard for those fellows to 
get him out of there; he will at least 
use up these two men. And we will 
say to this fellow, “You play in front 
of your man; your respnsibility is in 
the inside hole and the outside hole.” 
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I say that this man (the strong side 
guard) on the defense against an un- 
balanced line is the most important 
man in the line. We will say to this 
tackle, “Play out about opposite that 
wing-back unless he is in pretty close. 
He may be a little bit to the outside. 
Play just wide enough from that 
tackle so that he cannot screen the 
play.” That distance will vary a little 
bit with your man and the circum- 
stances over here, of course. Then we 
will put the end out about two or two 
and a half yards from this man, de- 
pending upon the position on the field. 

Your tackle has quite a job here 
if the flanking back and this end are 
pretty clever and well schooled in the 
art of taking him out. So we will 
have to make it as easy as possible 
for him. I find the easiest way to 
contend with those two men is to have 
this tackle play this wing-back as 
much as possible, and not go into this 
hole (between the wing and the end) 
until he knows he can go through suc- 
cessfully. It has been my experience 
that this tackle puts himself out of 
the play too often by playing too close 
in or by going between those two men. 

So the idea is to go to this fellow 
first and quickly and then get in posi- 
tion where you can work out. If you 
leave the timing in their hands you 
will have a tough job. That is rather 
technical and we can only explain it 
in a superficial way. 

So much for that. Now for the next 
important factor in this situation. 
How are you going to defend against 
the passes, and what assignments are 
you going to give your backs in stop- 
ping running plays? It is pretty gen- 
erally understood by those in the foot- 
ball world that we in Cornell use the 
man-to-man defense. We do some, 
but not entirely. (lIllustrates.) 

These distances can’t be definitely 
put down on paper, but are approxi- 
mate. We will say that this is the 
first down and back in the other fel- 
low’s territory. First of all in your 
defense you have got to account for 
these forward passes. The time has 
come now when they will pass on the 
first down or the second down or in 
any part of the field. Sometimes it is 
rather reckless, but they will do it 
and you have got to contend with it. 
So you have got to be prepared for 
the passes -in all cases. 

We say to this man, “You take your 
position; we will put you over here 
pretty nearly behind the center, and 
you will be responsible for that man 
if he goes out for a forward pass. 
That is the first thing you do. The 
second thing is, if it is a running 
play, you go to the ball.” So we have 
one back in there. 
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We say to this fellow here, “If that 
end goes out for a forward pass you 
take him wherever he goes. We don’t 
care where he goes, whether it is into 
the next country or into the army, 
or where, or whether it is two or 20 
yards beyond the line of scrimmage.” 

This end over here we account for 
in the same way, with the man play- 
ing back here from 8 to 10 yards. 
This wing-back here, who is in a very 
favorable position for a forward pass, 
we have covered by this man, this 
back here backing up this side. In 
all cases, if it is a running play, they 
all go to the ball, seven men in the 
line and all the backs, making eleven 
of them after the ball. 

If one man goes out here for a for- 
ward pass he is covered by a man 
whose duty it is to cover him. If 
three go out they are all covered un- 
less some man lapses. This is the first 
down and it is up in the other fellow’s 
territory. We will say that the ball 
goes to this fellow. He goes back here 
or here and passes it. There is one 
man here that he can pass to who 
has not yet been accounted for, and 
that is this fellow. The other fellows 
we have accounted for. If it is a 
running play they are all after it. 
If it is a forward pass these men here 
who are in the most favorable position 
to go out and get the pass are ac- 
counted for. 

First of all we do just the same 
as other coaches do in regard to for- 
ward passes. With the snap of the 
ball we go in as fast as we can and 
hurry the pass. You might say that 
here is one man we haven’t accounted 
for. It has been my experience that 
they don’t pass to that man very 
often; they don’t successfully pass to 
that man. There are two reasons for 
that. If your defense is sharp and 
you hurry the forward passer, they 
haven’t much time to get that fellow 
out. Your ends go in from their posi- 
tion to the passer, which doesn’t ex- 
ceed 10 yards, and that fellow couldn’t 
get down more than 10 or 15 yards 
if he had no obstruction at all. He 
has either got to go through this line, 
which involves a good deal of risk, or 
else he has got to go out here wide, 
or come around here, and that in- 
volves a good deal of risk. All right; 
if you don’t want to take that chance 
you can say to this man or any of 
these three men, “Don’t you let that 
fellow get through there,” and if they 
are on the alert for him he is going to 
have it pretty hard to get through 
there. 

That is first down, up in the enemy’s 
territory. It may be that when you 
get down near your own goal you 
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don’t want to take as many chances 
in which you don’t account for the 
odd man. Say it is the first down and 
they make a yard or two yards or they 
don’t make anything, which is often 
the case. All right; they have got two 
downs left in which to make their 
nine yards. We say that if things are 
at all equal they are not apt to do 
that. We'don’t change anything back 
here at all; just let it stay as it is. 
But we put this fellow right back 
here in the middle of the attack. This 
is the strong point. If it is a running 
play he is in the most favorable posi- 
tion to stop it, and if it is a pass, here 
he is. You have to re-space the line, 
of course. Really all it involves is 
moving this fellow in there so that 
you have the line spread evenly, this 
tackle probably dropping back a little 
bit, which is a very easy shift to make. 
Then, we say, if it is a pass to this 
odd man, you take it; if it is a run- 
ning play, you go to the ball. 

When we are playing a man-to-man 
defense we play just as I have indi- 
cated any place on the field; we don’t 
change that defense one iota, whether 
up in the other fellow’s territory or 
back in our own territory. On first 
down the center is in; if they make 
five yards on the first down he stays 
in. If they make one or two yards, 
we bring the center right out. 

If it is towards the end of the game, 
and we are in distress of any kind, we 
feel that they are more liable to pass 
the ball successfully on us than they 
are to run it towards the end of the 
half or towards the end of the game, 
then we play our center out all the 
time. We have done that for the 
last fifteen years and what it really 
amounts to is this. You have got a 
seven-man line with 2-2, or you have 
got a six-man line with three backs 
in around and two behind, which they 
tell,me is the latest thing there is as 
a defense against the two wing-back. 
I had Zuppke explain to me a few 
weeks ago in New York that he had 
discovered a new defense for the two 
wing-back and he explained it to me 
on paper, and really what it amounted 
to was the identical defense we have 
been using for the last fifteen years. 
And when we played Georgetown 
about fifteen years ago, Georgetown 
used the 6-3-2. 

There really isn’t anything new, 
gentlemen, in football. A lot of us 
think we are original in some particu- 
lar, but what it amounts to is that we 
get an idea and elaborate on it and 
somebody else does, and when it gets 
back to us it is an old, old story. 

I am not trying to convince any of 
you gentlemen that the man-to-man 
defense is the best kind of a defense 
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to use. But it is a defense that is a 
good defense if things are at all equal. 
When we play a football game, if 
Penn’s right end goes down here and 
gets a pass, I can go right to this boy 
and say, “Listen, this man of yours 
went down and got a pass.” He has 
got to admit that he missed his man 
or couldn’t follow his man. 

If we are playing a zone defense 
one fellow goes down here and another 
fellow cuts across in the same zone 


‘and one of them gets away from him. 


I call him up to account for it and 
he says, “Well, coach, there were two 
men came in the same zone; one was 
deep and one was short, and I didn’t 
know which to take and missed them 
both.” So I think the man-to-man 
defense for that reason is superior to 
the zone defense, and it gives you 
something definite to work for and it 
spreads the work in such a way that 
everybody has got a reasonable job to 
perform and no more. I find that it 
does take a pretty darned clever back 
to play behind a tackle 5, 10 or 15 
yards, and diagnose those plays, come 
up fast and make his tackle and at 
the same time block the forward 
passes. (Applause.) 





Chairman McGugin: We thought 
of Mr. Stevens, thinking that he might 
know how to defend against the lateral 
pass, but he was on the other side of 
the program, so Mr. Littlefield will 
discuss the defense to the lateral 
pass. 





DEFENSE FOR THE LATERAL PASS 

Clyde Littlefield, University of Texas 

KNOW everybody is tired and rest- 

less and I will make my discussion 
very short. 

As Mr. Stevens said in his talk 
about the lateral pass or the backward 
pass, it has great possibilities, and a 
defense against it is something that 
I don’t know so much about, but coach- 
ing a team that plays against a team 
that uses the lateral pass, and has 
used it very successfully, I might just 
say a few things about the defense 
that we use. 

There are two kinds of lateral 
passes or backward passes. One is a 
backward pass behind the line of 
scrimmage, and the other is a back- 
ward pass after the ball is carried 
forward or passed forward. Those 
are the two types of backward passes 
we have to contend with in the future. 
I asked a very successful coach this 
summer what his defense was against 
a lateral pass. He said, “I play it 
just the same as any other pass or 
play. I am not afraid of the lateral 
pass because it is not developed yet 
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to such an extent that I am afraid of 
it. It is like the forward pass used 
to be several years ago.” 

I believe in the next few years that 
we are going to have to contend with 
the defense against the two types of 
backward passes, one behind the line 
of scrimmage and one after a run or 
after a pass has been made forward, 
and then passed back. I saw two 
games this season where a boy made a 
long run of about 30 or 40 yards and 
he was just about to be tackled when 
he passed the ball back to a team mate. 
If you have a heady player on your 
team like that, what kind of a defense 
are you going to get against that kind 
of play? 

There are just a few things to me 
that are important about the defense 
of a lateral pass. The first thing is to 
get back in there, as all defensive 
coaches have been talking about, get 
back in there and destroy the develop- 
ment of the play. That is the first 
thing. The second thing is the kind 
of team your team is matched against. 
Is it a team that depends entirely 
upon the backwatd pass to win its 
games? Therefore, I think it is nec- 
essary to know something about the 
team you are playing against. 

Just a few things about the defense 
that we have used. We will put down 
an ordinary punt formation. (lIllus- 
trates.) As a rule the teams in our 
section of the country use the six-man 
line, not all the time, but the major- 
ity of the time. If we are playing 
against a team that is dependent en- 
tirely upon the backward pass to win 
their games, or to do the most of their 
ground gaining, there are two things 
that we must consider: first, do they 
have a man on the team who, if he 
gets out in the open, is hard to get? 
That is what a lot of the teams are 
trying to do with the backward pass, 
to get a man out in the open who is 
such a good man, such a good stiff- 
armer, side-stepper and so forth, that 
he can get loose. ° 

The next thing we think about is 
this: When he makes a backward 
pass is he going to have any inter- 
ference for the man after he receives 
the backward pass? If it is a team 
we are playing against that we know 
has plays of backward passes made in 
order to get that man behind some 
interference, we break the interfer- 
ence up before it gets going back in 
there, just like an ordinary defense. 
If it is a backward pass to a man that 
you are trying to get out in the open, 
we will spread our defense a little, 
let them gain through the middle of 
the line, not long gains, but let them 
gain through the middle, and stop the 
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plays that will make touchdowns for 
them. 


That was the theory of our defense 
against S. M. U. S. M. U. played the 
Army a couple of years ago in this 
country and they scored a touchdown 
on a backward pass and made a great 
number of runs on the backward pass. 
So our theory was to let them gain 
through the middle of the line be- 
cause we knew they would not run 
through the middle very often. We 
worked on this theory. We had this 
end and this halfback and _ this 
man working together. When this 
man was going in fast he would let 
this man know. When he was going 
out and playing the outside man, or 
the back man was coming in, he would 
let that man know. Therefore, if he 
was going in and going in fast, play- 
ing in kind of a semi-smashing game, 
this man would play on the outside. 
If he was going back in and playing 
the outside man, this man would play 
in, and that way we were in a posi- 
tion for these two men working to- 
gether and practicing together con- 
stantly, talking it up with each other, 
to stop anything on the outside. 


As has been said before, sometimes 
we would put this end in straight and 
let this tackle play outside because 
we had a tackle that could play a 
pretty good end. If you have a tackle 
that might play an end, then you can 
let this big end weighing 190 pounds, 
smash in like a tackle, block up the 
interference, and this man can come 
out and play more of the type of an 
end. Therefore, when these blockers 
come in to work on the tackle he is 
not there; he is here. We have used 
that just a little. The thing we were 
trying to do was to let them gain short 
distances, if necessary, through the 
middle of the line, but never let them 
get away for long gains. 


The other type of backward pass 
that we are up against in our section, 
and it seems to me has been working 
very successfully, is for an end to 
come along here in the middle, an 
offensive end, kind of delaying a little 
bit, working out the timing of the 
play. This man gets the ball and 
comes over here; one of these guards 
or tackles hesitates: just a little; the 
ball will be passed to this end over 
here, and this man will come through 
and get a backward pass to him and 
go on down the field. The type of 
defense for that that we have been 
using is what we call just a man-for- 
man defense, putting a man on that 
man. It depends upon the defense 


that you use whether you use the man- 
for-man or zone, but the thing that 
we try to do with the forward pass 
across the line of scrimmage, and then 
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the backward pass on the end of that, 
is to play the man that -is trying to 
get the ball to pass it back to the 
back man. 

Each year that I come up to this 
meeting I always receive some benefits 
that do me a lot of good, and I think 
the continuation of this kind of meet- 
ing is going to help us to develop 
better and better football teams year 
after year. 

Those are some of the few points 
that we have used to try to break up 
a team that uses the backward pass. 
Of course, if you have got a good quar- 
terback and a couple of good halfbacks 
in here, with possibilities of the back- 
ward pass being used as it should be 
used, and probably will be used in the 
future, mixing them up in here and 
passing it back to a man, it is going 
to be a little harder to break up, but 
I think the great thing, as Alexander 
of Georgia Tech told me last year, 
is to get back in there all the time and 
get the play before it develops. I 
thank you. ( Applause.) 





Chairman McGugin: We have three 
more people, one to discuss the 6-2-2-1 
defense, one the 6-3-2 defense, and 
then some general comments on the 
defense for the forward pass. We 
will have the forward pass defense 
as presented by Mr. H. O. Page, of 
Indiana, next. 





DEFENSE FOR FORWARD PASS 
H. O. Page, Indiana University 


ART of my subject was covered by 

Dobie and I want to thank him. 
My defense against the pass was more 
or less a sieve this year. (Laughter.) 
You play territory, you play man-for- 
man and occasionally you play instinct. 
If you put a couple of colored fellows 
on the end and criss-cross them, and 
the wind doesn’t blow just right, there 
goes your instinct. (Laughter.) 


I run my offense up here. (Illus- 
trates.) You have got the end out 
here. At times you play him flat and 
he might catch the dangerous out 
pass, playing flat. Playing the six- 
man line you generally drive him in. 
Now the other fellows are going this 
way. Here is your weak side over 
here. If you drive this end in you 
might want to play this tackle flat. 
Littlefield brought that out. The best 
defense against a forward pass or a 
lateral pass is to rush the passer. 
You have got to have rushers and you 
ought to have, say, four men at least, 
rushing the passers. Generally the 
other side in an average ball game 
might have three fellows protecting 
the passer, and if you have got four 
men against three you have got a 
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chance to get in there and rush them. 


Now, there is a system where you 
drop your center back of the line and 
make it a 6-2-2-1. That is, you can 
drop your center to one side, have it 
understood with beginners, especially 
in high school leagues where you have 
got to teach very simple fundamentals, 
have your center on one side and 
fullback on the other, and play sort 
of territory. 


On first down, or the long end of the 
field to go, you might want to work 
your center out of the line. On sec- 
ond down you might be afraid of wide 
stuff and might want to have your 
two guards out of the line. And on 
third down, generally third, down, ten, 
the other fellows probably will hold 
your tackles to make a long gain, and 
you might want to have your tackles 
hold the fellow on the end of the line 
instead of being held themselves. 


On fourth down, out our way they 
generally kick; they have to, and then 
you have your ends drop back and 
watch for the fourth down pass in 
dangerous territory. In fact, your 
game tactics, especially on the defense, 
are changing so fast from week to 
week that you can expect a forward 
pass or lateral pass in any part of 
the field, practically. I think that is 
all just being developed. 


Dobie told you about the man-for- 
man. Some of you men have followed 
basketball and know the history of 
basketball and how our forward pass- 
ing is really basketball. You probably 
know the history of basketball defense. 
In the old days you played terri- 
tory. You have five men in basket- 
ball and you ¢have five forward pass- 
ers, but basketball is changing. They 
are getting away from that five-man 
zone defense, and they are playing 
more man-for-man, particularly in 
professional basketball. In fact, this 
winter some of you football coaches 
can develop your defensive backs by 
having them play basketball and try 
out your territory, and if you do that, 
by all means when you get to your 
man-for-man, be sure to match speed 
against speed and height against 
height. That is quite a factor. Say 
you have got a little quarterback, gen- 
erally a small man; the big tall fel- 
low goes down right over him and it 
is hard to stop the big fellow. So 
you want to try to match height 
against height—that is the way they 
are playing defensive basketball—and 
weight against weight. 

Dobie brought up the man-for-man. 
He had a sort of box, playing man- 
for-man. If the umpire is in the mid- 
dle here, these men have got to be 
careful they don’t bump heads and 
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At the same time the double lining is so strong 
that it holds the ball in perfect shape as long as 
it is played—the chances of inaccurate passes 
are eliminated so far as the ball is concerned. 

And the double lining is so inseparably vul- 
canized to the leather that it can never pull 
away and cause the “soft spots” that ruin kicking 
marksmanship. Normal, springy “bounce” and 
absolutely accurate play are assured throughout 
the life of the Reach Official Ball. 

Every Reach Official Football is strictly Official 
in size, weight and shape, and conforms exactly 
to all rules of the game. 

In addition, Reach offers footballs at prices to 
cheer the leanest sports budget. And whether 
the price be moderate or low, every Reach foot- 
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wear and fine playing qualities. 
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block each other off. They might have 
to do a little shifting. In basketball 
that is true; where you run into blocks 
you might have to change men. There 
is a forward pass game being devel- 
oped where a wing-back or an end 
comes along behind the line, the line 
sort of screens him off and you can 
get an extra man over here on this 
side. You have got to be careful in 
playing your man-for-man, in chasing 
this wing-back. Say that he went 
across here and this fellow didn’t 
know, or there was another man in 
here and that fellow can get out into 
the open. The forward pass is really 
sort of a clean out affair behind the 
line, although it is legal. 

You have got to be a little careful 
of that in playing man-for-man, be 
careful of the big fat umpire, that 
he doesn’t block you off in there. 

One of the finest defensive pass 
plays that was pulled this year was 
by this speed man, Elder, where the 
Army mule, the end, crossed away 
over here, and Elder, playing, I be- 
lieve, back here, rode him-across. He 
played the mule by instinct and he 
intercepted over here and ran to vic- 
tory. That was man-for-man, a beau- 
tiful piece of work. 

Northwestern had a boomerang play 
where the All-American end, Fesler, 
was playing flat. The center passed, 
it hit the back in the face and the 
pass bounced out to the end playing 
flat and he ran 90 yards for an All- 
American position. (Laughter.) That 
was a case of the end playing flat and 
yet he was up on his toes and got the 
break. 

Some coaches in the beginning de- 
velop forward passes by throwing in 
grooves. That is, they have the cen- 
ter groove or the forty-five degree 
angle, and try to get more than one 
man to that spot. That is sort of 
amateurish. That is the way a lot 
of beginners are developed, trying to 
get more than one man on the spot. 
The defense against that would prob- 
ably be territory, play territory. In 
playing territory you teach them not 
to be suckers. Suckers belong on the 
bench. (Applause.) 





Chairman McGugin: Mr. Young, 


on the 6-2-2-1 defense! 





THE 6-2-2-1 DEFENSE 
Louis A. Young, University of Pennsylvania 


AM sorry that Mr. Zuppke left the 

room, as I want to tell you a little 
story about him. Mr. Zuppke was out 
on an extension trip through Illinois 
one time and wanted to get home in 
a hurry. They took a back road home 
and on their way they got lost, so they 
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pulled up to a little country store, in 
a country town, and Bob looked out 
of the machine and said, “Where does 
this road go to?” 

The fellow said, “I don’t know.” 

Bob said, “Well, what big town are 
we near?” 

“I don’t know.” 

By that time Bob was getting a lit- 
tle mad under the collar and said, 
“You dumb bugger, you don’t know 
much, do you?” 

“No, I don’t know much but I ain’t 
lost.” (Laughter.) 

So this problem of playing a six- 
man line and a seven-man line and a 
zone defense, and man-to-man has been 
the cause, down at my college, of life- 
long friendships being divided and 
creating enemies of fellows that you 
like to have as friends for the rest 
of your life. 


I don’t know how to start on it, but 
I am going to put down a six-man 
defense that we used for many years 
and with success against a typical Cor- 
nell outfit. We probably do a little 
different down at Penn than some col- 
leges. If you notice, we play our de- 
fensive linemen in the hole, making 
them be double teamed all the way 
along the line, with this man using 
his own judgment whether he plays 
in the hole or in front of the play, 
depending on how the offense is de- 
veloping. 

(Illustrates.) The end on the short 
side plays in short so that he can get 
in quickly and stop the reverse play. 
We play the fullback about three yards 
behind the tackle and the center about 
three yards behind the guard, figur- 
ing that if they play behind those 
linemen, a lineman can’t break through 
and cut them down. We play the 
long side halfback outside of the end 
about eight yards back. Play the 
halfback on the short side about ten 
or eleven yards back and a little fur- 
ther out. The quarterback starts at 
35 to 30 yards back and as the sig- 
nals are given, depending on the posi- 
tion on the field and what he expects, 
he moves up as the signals are given 
or as the other team is coming out 
of the huddle. We play at Penn a 
low charging line. 

Our system of defense against 
passes. This man here covers the 
outside back. The quarterback cov- 
ers the long side end. The fullback 
takes No. 2 back, the center taking 
either one of these backs, and the 
halfback the short side end. That has 
proved a very good defense for us, 
but was the cause of us losing three 
or four championship games because 
that quarterback in coming up took 
away our safety man by allowing one 
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of those halfbacks to get a forward 
pass over their heads and having no 
safety man back there to stop it. That 
was the reason we changed into an- 
other type of defense so that we would 





have the safety man back there. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
Chairman McGugin: Mr. Thistle- 


thwaite is on the Rules Committee and 
has begged off, so that completes this 
part of the program. 

President Bezdek: We have got 
two more things to discuss. Tom Lieb 
of Notre Dame is going to talk some- 
what on conditioning and training of 
a team, and then we have our rules 
discussion. 





CONDITIONING AND TRAINING 
Thomas Lieb, University of Notre Dame 


MISUNDERSTOOD Mr. Bezdek 

when he asked me to come here 
and talk on conditioning. I under- 
stood him to say for me to talk on 
the amount of time spent, or the the- 
ory of conditioning for our team dur- 
ing the course of a nine or ten game 
schedule. 

First of all, I would like to bring 
to this group a message from Mr. 
Rockne, whom I saw yesterday. He 
spoke his regrets at not being able 
to be here. Some individual spoke 
to me in the hall this morning, say- 
ing that they missed his presence very 
much. If any of you miss his pres- 
ence here, let me say that I missed 
his presence a whole lot more this fail, 
about eight Saturdays, or rather six 
Saturdays. 


With regard to the work at Notre 
Dame in conditioning men, I first 
want to say that, like every other 
coach, we want the men to come back 
in as good athletic condition as pos- 
sible, not ready to be stake drivers or 
stone breakers or anything like that, 
but we want them ready for an ath- 
letic contest, able to run and also able 
to stand more vigorous hard work. 
At Notre Dame our principal hard 
work is done in the spring. In the 
spring time we have about an eight 
or nine game schedule between our 
own divisional teams and our group 
work; our blocking, tackling and other 
fundamentals are taught and the hard 
work done in the spring. 


When the team comes back in the 
fall we expect them to be already 
versed in the fundamentals of foot- 
ball, able to block and tackle. That 
is, they know how and are in a phys- 
ical condition ready to run somewhat 
offensive plays. The first three weeks 
we spend in the fall before our first 
game on a review of their fundamen- 
tal training, blocking, tackling, run- 
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For every Grass Cutting Problem there’s 
an Efficient TORO Mower 


OR LARGE AREAS of campus grounds, golf courses, 
athletic fields, there is the TORO Tractor with con- 
vertible 3-unit or 5-unit pull frame and the TORO 30’ 
Super Mowers—all ruggedly built to give unfailing 
service—their dependability proved by years of service. 


For cutting around close places and doing a clean job 
once over, the TORO Park Junior has no equal. It isa 
22” power mower, simple in design, exceedingly easy to = 
handle. or _— 


For small areas and close work around flower beds, The Silver Flash Hand Mower 
shrubs, trees and other places where a hand mower is 
required, the Silver Flash is the ‘“‘sweetest’’ little 
The Park Special Power Mower mower ever put on the market. Built like a watch, 
Be light weight, light running, clean cutting and easy 
to handle. 
















The complete TORO line includes many other labor- 
saving machines for efficient grass maintenance work. 
Write for the new 1930 TORO catalog. 





The TORO 3 unit and 5 unit TRACTOR MOWER 





TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 


3042-3178 Snelling Ave. + Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Stations in the Following Distributing Centers: 


Newton, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. acksonville, Fla. Des Moines, lowa Winnipeg, Man. 
Yonkers, N. Y. leveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
acuse, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Dallas, Texas Calgary, Alta., Can. 
roy, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Calif. Buenos Aires 
Hamburg. Germany H. R. Jahn, Export Distributor, N. Y. 
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ning and so on, to get them in con- 
dition to play football, to be able to 
stand jolts, to be able to stand tackling 
and block and so on. After we play 
our first game, the select group that 
is the first team, or the first fifteen, 
do no scrimmaging during the week. 
Their hard work is over. They do 
no scrimmaging from then on. .Our 
first individual group of about fifteen 
men do no hard work after the first 
game. If they are going to get hurt 
in the fall they are going to get hurt 
in a game, not on the back lot. We 
want them to be rested and in good 
mental and physical condition for Sat- 
urday afternoons, so that they will be 
ready to go, and when they intercept 
a pass they will be in shape to go 
the length of the field, or play the 
entire sixty minutes, instead of being 
all scrimmaged or punched out during 
the week. We played two teams this 
fall that had their whole life scrim- 
maged out of them every day during 
the week before we met them. As a 
result, they didn’t have the staying 
powers and were dead and flat on their 
feet. I hope all our opposition will 
buck themselves to death during the 
week and we will be in shape to out- 
run them on Saturday afternoon. 

I want to spend a few minutes on 
the work that we do during the week 
at Notre Dame. When we came back 
from a trip—this fall we made 8,000 
miles on the railroad—when we came 
back from the trip down to Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Atlanta, New York, 
I didn’t work a regular on Monday; 
not a man that had played on Sat- 
urday came out on Monday. Monday 
they are absolutely off. Those that 
had bumps and bruises reported to 
the trainer and got taken care of over 
there, but they were absolutely off of 
football. Then after the very severe 
games that were hard on us, like Car- 
negie Tech, and the trip to Atlanta 
and the Southern California game, we 
didn’t work the following Tuesday at 
all, the first eleven or fifteen men, 
but on Monday and Tuesday of each 
week the second and third teams went 
through their workouts that they 
missed on Saturday. They had a 
scrimmage, a good, severe workout. 
Then, when the varsity reported on 
Tuesday, for the most part they went 
through, first of all, a little setting- 
up exercise to get them limbered up; 
then the specialty men, the punters 
and the passers, worked out individ- 
ually among themselves. Then when 
we put them together they reviewed 
the other fellows’ formation, the pos- 
sibilities. Then after they had viewed 
the other fellows’ formation I had a 
team already drilled in the other fel- 
lows’ plays and they ran through them, 


THE 


and our defensive team, our varsity, 
stood there and looked at them. Then 
we spent about fifteen or twenty min- 
utes on our own plays, possibly using 
one or two new individual plays, or 
maybe a variation or change in our 
other offensive plays, and they ran 
through that. They never were on the 
field any more than an hour and a half. 
They would start at four o’clock and 
always be off the field at five-thirty. 

Our varsity, I say, did no blocking, 
no severe blocking or tackling or 
scrimmaging after the first game. 
Don’t get me wrong, though, we did 
have plenty of hard work on the field, 
but more of a developmental nature. 
The second eleven got plenty, and the 
third eleven got more. We hope to 
have the third eleven next year to 
play. 

With regard to the other individ- 
uals on the squad, we probably had 
125 men out for the squad all fall. 
They had individual games back and 
forth on the back lot, and plenty of 
competition. But with the first team 
we worked on the theory of keeping 
them fresh for Saturday so that going 
into the game they would not get 
hurt, and if you will follow up on 
most injuries you will find that the 
man that is hurt unless it is acci- 
dental, is usually the fellow that is 
tired and stands around logy. We 
had no serious injuries this fall with 
one exception. Moynihan, the center, 
got his leg broken in the Northwest- 
ern game, and Nash, the second string 
center, played the Army game the en- 
tire sixty minutes. Other than 
sprained ankles and sprained knees, 
previous to Moynihan’s injury we had 
none. But we were very fortunate. 


But the theory of replacing men be-. 


fore they are hot or worn out is more 
beneficial to us. In every game this 
fall with the exception of the Army 
same we used between twenty-five and 
thirty-five men. By using that many, 
the individuals that were in the game 
didn’t get very tired, didn’t have much 
chance of getting hurt. Don’t get me 
wrong, though, those thirty-five men 
were not all of the same caliber; they 
were merely in there holding the fort 
until the other fellows got a little rest 
and could come back. The game in 
Atlanta was under very warm condi- 
tions for us and the men tired fast 
and I had to use a lot of replacements 
back and forth. If the offense only 
knew some of the weak spots that 
were in there, the score would have 
been a whole lot different. 

I don’t want to take up any more 
of your time; I am very glad to have 
had the opportunity of being here. 
(Applause: ) 
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President Bezdek: We will hear 
from Mr. Thistlethwaite, the Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. 





REPORT OF RULES COMMITTEE 
Glenn F. Thistlethwaite, University of Wis- 
consin, Chairman 

OUR committee recognizes that 

it has been the increasing desire 
of this Association to discourage 
changes in football rules, and it has 
been interesting to note that the re- 
port of each committee on rules dur- 
ing the last three years has recom- 
mended extreme conservatism in the 
matter of changes. 

Your committee this year wishes to 
go on record as being in hearty ac- 
cord with the recommendations of 
previous committees as to this con- 
servative policy. However, we feel 
it is not the desire of this association 
to refuse to recommend changes where 
experience teaches that such changes 
are needed. Your committee wishes 
to recommend two changes for your 
consideration, only one of which might 
be considered of major importance: 

First:—That the try for point after 
touchdown be dropped. 

A study of 1,487 games, the scores 
of which are recorded in the 1929 
Football Guide, shows a total of 5,109 
touchdowns or approximately 3.45 
touchdowns, or, in round numbers, 21 
points per game, counting 6 points 
per touchdown. Taking 160 plays as 
a standard, a figure which seems to 
be a fair average in college games as 
reported by your committee which 
made a study of plays per game a few 
years back, we have 7.6 plays per 
point. In other words, that part of 
the game which comes under the gen- 
eral football rules not requiring a 
special rule to produce a single score, 
and undoubtedly that part of the game 
in which the spectators and players 
are most interested, we find that over 
seven and one-half plays are required 
per point. 

Reviewing the changes made over a 
period of thirty years to encourage 
other than the kick for this special 
point, after touchdown, we recall that 
for years the ball was brought out 
any distance directly from the point 
of touchdown and the kick tried back 
of that spot. Then, in order to en- 
courage some other type of play for 
the extra point, the ball was brought 
out to the five yard line directly in 
front of the goal post. After a few 
years it was discovered that nothing 
but a kick was attempted; conse- 
quently, the rules committee decided 
to put the ball on the three yard line. 
Again, three years produced no 
change, and during the past season 
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Untouched Night Photo of Field at Washington University, St. Louis 


Note the evenness of the light lengthwise of the field, crosswise of the field, and clear out to 


the goal posts. 
highest punts. 


NIGHT FOOTBALL 


has now gotten a wonderful start. 

It is the greatest money-earner the Colleges have 
ever found. 

Everyone is interested in preserving it. 
interest is many times ours. 


THE ONLY THING WHICH CAN NOW KILL 


this wonderful money-earner is poor illuminations. 
They killed every past attempt, until new ideas and 
a new projector were brought to the task. 

Cahill ideas and Cahill projectors made night foot 
ball a success, where others had failed. Yet those 
who failed to give satisfaction even for practice, are 
now asking to light your fields for actual games: 
Some Directors have listened, believing in great 
names. Others have saved a few hundred dollars on 
their illuminations. Generally, they got much glare, 
but little light—thick shadows and poor visibility—a 
streaked light under which the ball cannot be seen 


But your 


Then, remember that the same beams of light extend way into the air for the 


Another CAHILL ILLUMINATION. 


clearly. Some actually got illuminations under which 
their neighbors do not care to play again—lights that 
will soon drive the spectators away. 


Indoors or outdoors, where games are played, pur- 
chasers have said that Cahill illuminations were bet- 
ter than we had promised. Good judges have de- 
clared them the best they had ever seen—generally 
better than they had supposed could be produced. 


When night foot ball is so important to the Col- 
leges and High Schools, can you afford to save a few 
dollars and endanger the game? Foot ball must be 
kept up to a high plane, or you will lose. You put 
huge sums into fields and stadiums and tens of thou- 
sands yearly into coaching, clothing, travel, etc. Why, 
then risk anything but a Cahill illumination, when it 
will last ten years and earn 20 to 100 times its whole 


cost? 
Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street New York City 
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Finish 
Adds Punch to Hits 


Babe Ruth plays golf to improve his 
batting. He says that the timing of 
the stroke improves the timing of his 


swing and that the follow-through, | 


which is one of the secrets of long 
hits in baseball, isdeveloped through 
practicingthe follow-through in golf. 
Great batters never stop trying to 


improve their batting. Most of them 
use the bone rubbed bat finish, for 
instance, to add punch to their hits. 


Now Given at Factory 


You, yourself have probably honed a bat 
with a dry meat bone, horse shoe or pop 
bottle to close the pores of the wood, hard- 
en the surface, prevent slivering and add 
wallop. Now you can obtain the advan- 
tage of this “‘players’ own”’ finish for every 
bat and every batter on your team. Simply 
select bats from the Autograph Model 
Louisville Sluggers. All are bone rubbed 
by hand at the factory. Each has burned 
into its barrel the words Bone Rubbed, and 
the signature of the leading slugger who 
uses that particular model. Copies of our 
book, “Famous Sluggers of 1929, With 
Tips on Batting,” free, for every member 
of your squad. Write for them. HILLERICH 
& BRADSBY CoO., Incorporated, Mfrs., 428 
Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats 
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the ball has been put in play on the 
two yard line, 


While statistics are not available on 
the type of plays tried for this extra 
point during the season just closed, 
a check of the majority of the games 
in at least three conferences, shows 
but four plays other than the kick 
were employed in major games. In 
talking over the matter with high 
school coaches we find that high school 
teams tried more line bucks than did 
the college and university teams, but 
in no case could we get an estimate 
of more than 10 per cent of the total 
number of plays tried for the extra 
point being other than kicks. 


An argument usually advanced for 
the point after touchdown is that this 
extra point eliminates tie games. 
Referring again to the scores of the 
1,487 games recorded in the rule book, 
we find 65 tie games with both teams 
scoring one or more touchdowns; and 
67 games with a score of 0 to 0; or 
132 tie games in spite of the one point 
advantage. Forty-three games, how- 
ever, were decided by one point. Add- 
ing these to the total we find that 
24% per cent of all possible ties were 
decided by this special play. 

The challenge is—who is demand- 
ing that less than 25 per cent of all 
possible ties be settled by a special 
play? Would it not be fairer in even 
more cases to allow the ties to stand 
rather than to make it possible for 
the wrong team to come off the field 
the winner? 


It is the opinion of this committee 
that goal kicking is traditionally an 
essential part of the game and should 
not be eliminated. In fact, something 
should be done towards its encourage- 
ment, but such encouragement should 
come in the nature of bringing field 
goals back into the strategy and vital 
playing part of the game rather than 
forcing its maintenance through the 
medium of an extra play not gov- 
erned by the regular rules and out- 
side the actual playing period of the 
game. 

Second:—Your committee further 
recommends that a study be made of 
fouls and penalties with an idea to 
classify the same. The application 
of Rule XXIII, Section 9, which 
reads: “In case fouls are declared 
against both teams on the same play, 
the ball shall be brought back to the 
point where it was put in play and 
played over again, the number of 
downs and point to be gained for 
first down remaining the same,” as 
applied, a five yard penalty often off- 
sets a penalty of fifteen yards or even 
more. It should not be a difficult 
matter to classify fouls so that the 
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difference in the distance penalties 
might be inflicted. 


Committee: 


L. C. BOLES, 
College of Wooster. 
H. L. HART, 
Monmouth College. 
B. A. INGWERSEN, 
University of Iowa. 
F. J. MURRAY, 
Marquette University. 
GLENN F. THISTLETHWAITE, 
University of Wisconsin, Chairman. 


FTER completing his prepared re- 
port Mr. Thistlethwaite contin- 
ued: One suggestion that came in 
today that the Rules Committee felt 
should be presented, among the many 
that were handed to us, was with re- 
gard to side line play. I think it is 
the feeling of every coach that the 
most embarrassing situation of the 
offense is when crowded near the side 
line where a play is wasted, and you 
have a surprising difference in types 
of play, some passing the ball out of 
bounds. 


The suggestion made by one of our 
coaches is that where the offensive 
team is in possession of the ball, with- 
in five yards of the side line, it be 
given the option of taking the ball out 
to a 15 yard point and losing one down. 
That is simply an application of what 
at present is the out-of-bounds play, 
but within a spot within a five yards 
zone of the side line. 

Those are the only three points we 


‘ thought we would bring up. 


President Bezdek: You have heard 
the report of the Football Rules Com- 
mittee; what is your pleasure? Shall 
we take it up point by point or shall 
we adopt the report as a whole? The 
first point is the specific recommenda- 
tion to instruct our representatives on 
the Rules Committee that the point 
after touchdown be eliminated. The 
second is the reclassification of the 
foul, especially the one pertaining to 
the double foul; and the third, to give 
a team the option of taking the ball 
out 15 yards, which really means a 
saving of time, but losing one down. 


Mr. Brown: I move, inasmuch as 
they are recodifying the rules on the 
present basis, that the rules be left 
as they are. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Sanford. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite: In view of one 
statement made this morning about 
any change running through a great 
number of rules, I believe we could 
say safely that these changes as rec- 
ommended would not involve any other 
rules, that those are covered specifi- 
cally in one rule. 
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HELPING 
YOUNG MEN 
c -amme 


THE WORLD 


PALDING track equipment is scientifically 
made to help young men make records for them- 
selves. as countless coaches have discovered. And 
that’s the reason most mejor track teams— in- 
cluding the U.S. Olympic teams—are completely 
outfitted with Spalding equipment. 

For coaches know that when they buy from 
Spalding, fifty-three years of experience with 
athletic equipment goes to work for them. They 
know that every: spike in a Spalding track shoe 
is exactly in the right place. They know that 
Spalding track pants and shirts are bindless, 
scientifically cut and mighty good looking. They 
know that everything Spalding makes, from vault- 
ing poles to chamois pushers, is there! 

Send for Spalding’s Special School and College 
Catalogue which illustrates and describes 
Spalding track equipment for every purpose and 


budget. © 1930, A. G. S. & B. 


Traininc Pants Monet Spz. 
Hookless fasteners make 
them easy to put on and 


take off. Made in any 


College combination of 


colors. 





This Mover 2-O Track 
Suoe. Worn by champions. 
Light and strong. Made 
of specially tanned glove- 
fitting Kangaroo leather. 
Spikes are hand-made. 





| 
| 
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Every Trainer is Under 
a Moral Obligation 
to His “Boys” 


to have proper first-aid equipment ready for all emer- 


gencies. 


Intelligent care of athletic injuries is vital 
to the Trainer, the Team and the Athlete. 


Mliphleyis line 





is invaluable to a Trainer’s equipment, because of its promptness 
in relieving Pain and its efficiency in combatting Jnflammation and 
Congestion in such injuries as 


Torn Ligaments 
Charley Horse 
Gym-Itch 


Strains 






Cinder Scratches 
Bruises 
Burns 


Wry Neck 


Write for Sample and Athletic Booklet 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


163 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 




















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


bch hi, 


Outstanding coaches and schools use 
Witch-Elk Football Shoes. Send to- 


day for free catalog of Witch-Elk 
Athletic Shoes—the shoes 
of “World Wide Reputa- 
tion on Fields of Recrea- 
tion.” 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 


1633 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 
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Mr. Sanford: I don’t know just how 
much punishment this old game is go- 
ing to stand. I have been with it 
practically from the beginning and it 
has gone through so many changes 
that you can hardly recognize it. I 
doubt if you men recognize just where 
you have arrived or where you are get- 
ting to, and what is happening to you. 
I am on the outside looking on and I 
think with a vision of understanding. 
This is not personal at all; it is just 
football observations. I have seen 
Notre Dame play football this year. 
It has potentialities, speed, superior 
manhood, the greatest speed I have 
ever seen in a given eleven men. But 
when an opponent was within striking 
distance they couldn’t make eighteen 
inches at one time to save their soul. 
Then you think you have arrived at 
something. 

But every year I come up here, up 
jumps a man and changes the rules. 
You took the helping of the runner 
away, and when you did you made 
this game no rougher, but more vital. 
You haven’t got a tackling team in 
America. Princeton in a recent game 
came out in the first half and tackled; 
in the second half she had shot her 
bolt. In the Notre Dame and Army 
game they were catching men, not 
tackling them. 

I told you this thing a great many 
years ago; I tell it to you again. You 
are off on the wrong foot, every one 
of you. You haven’t got any attack. 
The first man that I have heard talk 
in fifteen years was that boy that 
talked defense today, and what did he 
say? He said, “Keep your rump 
down.” There is hardly in this room 
a man who knows anything about 
keeping his rump down. You have 
got the darndest line of offensive foot- 
ball that any man ever saw. It can’t 
get to second base. You are getting 
farther and farther away from it; you 
are running, hither, thither and yon... 
It is long scoring plays! You get’ 
within the last ten yards and can’t 
get over to save your soul. There 
must be something wr ng. What has 


- happened to your cont..uity of attack? 


Could you stop these old teams? They 
knew more about offensive play in one 
minute than you will ever know. And 
I will tell you why. I will prove it 
to you and then I will sit down. 

I am a guard, playing in front. I 
am sixty years old and I was play- 
ing quarterback fifty years ago on a 
football team. I grew up on the edge 
of the Yale campus, within fifty feet 
of it, and I played on it and was mas- 
cot for their baseball and football 
teams and coached Yale football teams, 
and I never have been out of touch 
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with this game and have never lost 
my ideas or ability to see it. 


I am an old guard and I am in 
front of an apex, of a wedge, and they 
go to run this play over and I am up 
there. That is a fine position for me 
to be, in front of a wedge; it is the 
cruelest place you can get caught, in 
front of a wedge, and ahead of it, 
because it comes over you. Therefore 
a man in front of an offensive play 
couldn’t stay there; he must get his 
man out. But he was playing against 
a heavier man and couldn’t get him 
out. Therefore he said to the man 
next to him, “Help me.” They both 
got down, the two of them couldn’t put 
him out, and this play is coming over. 
They are tattooing their names right 
up over your back. You say to the 
third man, “For goodness sake, come 
in and help me out with this fellow.” 
You were not from the up, down; you 
were from the down, up. Your con- 
tinuity of attack is gone because you 
are going from the up, down, which 
is very advantageous if you are going 
out to an interference. The looser the 
line is the more you can function on 
your plays by which you come to go 
through the line. Gentlemen, you 
don’t know anything about that, and 
it happened this way. You went down 
from the inside here, and that man 
snuggled into you and you had lateral 
support, and that man came in there 
and gave you lateral support. That 
was the unit line, gentlemen; it is lost, 
it is gone, it is out of football. You 
don’t know it. It hasn’t been brought 
back because there is no necessity for 
bringing it back, because you haven’t 
anything, any hard ways to stop it, 
but if you are going to have a con- 
tinuity of attack you must have it, 
and until you do you will have no con- 
tinuity of attack and you will find 
these plays. You heard over the radio 
that it took three plays to make 
eighteen inches or six inches for the 
final touchdown at the Stanford game 
the other day. 

That is my contribution to you gen- 
tlemen this year. I want you to think 
a little on it and if you are going to 
have a continuity of attack you must 
go back to fundamental line play. To 
develop fundamental line play you 
must put a lot of men against this 
given point through necessity, because 
these men must work by necessity, 
they must be made to get down there 
or they won’t. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 

President Bezdek: Sandy, it is 
like old times to have you get up and 
give us a talk on football, and bring 
up some of those old ideas. 
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Absorbine Jr. will ease the 


ACHES AND PAINS 
OF TRAINING 


Get this one right down the old alley! 
Absorbine Jr. is the rub-down that 
athletes, ball players and trainers all 
over the country use to get muscles in 
condition, quick. 

Spring stiffness, muscular aches and 
pains, the Jame arm and the deadly 
“Charley Horse” — all yield to the 
gentle but effective stimulation of 


Absorbine Jr. 
Rub with it daily 
Use diluted Absorbine Jr. every day 


as a general rub-down. It takes out 
early-season stiffness and limbers up 
your muscles like magic, 


For bad aches, sprains and wrenches, 
apply it full strength. Use it also for 
cuts, open bruises or abrasions. It’s 
a reliable antiseptic. Professional ball 
players have relied on Absorbine Jr. 
for years to get in shape early in the 
season. For non-professionals — the 
occasional athlete — it’s even more 
necessary. Keep a bottle always in 
the home or in the locker. 





Checks “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,’ that itching, 
scaly, or soft, moist condition between the 
toes. Apply full strength at the first sign 
of infection. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, 
At All Druggists, $1.25 


Hospital or Trainers’ size, $2.50 
Send for Free Trial Bottle 


Mass. 


Trainers, Coaches—Send for Booklet, “Keep Them Fit” 


Absorbine Jr. 
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4 BURNS, BRUISES, 
CUTS, SPRAINS 


an ointment for application as a 
poultice or massage 





Chapped Skin, Chapped Lips 
Chapped Hands, Frost Bites 





Send for Samples 





THE LYNDON 


CHEMICAL CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 








MODERN 
GYMNASIUM 
EQUIPMENT 


(Send for catalog) 








Chicago 
Gymnasium Equipment 
Company 


1835 W. Lake St. Chicago 








Gold 
Basketballs 





Modeled to exact proportions of 
playing ball. Let us rush you sam- 
ples and prices. 

If you want to present the gold 
balls at a banquet or other cere- 
mony let us know the date and we 
will get them out for you on time. 





DIEGES & CLUST 
Established 1897 

185 North Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


New York 
Boston 
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What is the pleasure of the meet- 
ing on Mr. Brown’s motion? 

Member: I would like to suggest 
that we leave it up to the Committee 
that has been selected by the coaches 
to take it under advisement. If they 
see fit to make any recommendations 
I think four men can accomplish a 
whole lot more than a body of 250 or 
300, and if they want to discuss these 
things I think it would be well to 
discuss them. But as far as making 
any recommendations, let the four 
men that this body has chosen for this 
particular thing, make the recommen- 
dations rather than have this entire 
body do it. I think you will get the 
point much quicker than you will by 
trying to accomplish that here. 

Mr. Brown: I should disagree with 
that. I agree with Mr. Sanford. 

There was a call for the question, 
which was put to a vote and the mo- 
tion was carried. 

President Bezdek: I would like to 
have a report from the Resolutions 
Committee, of which Mr. Bible is 
Chairman. 





REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


D. X. Bible, Univeristy of Nebraska, 
rman 
HE Resolutions Committee re- 
ports as follows: 

“Whereas, the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association 
have been conducted efficiently by 
President Bezdek, Secretary Wieman 
and officers during the past year in 
giving a wider knowledge of the aims 
of the Association; and the Associa- 
tion meetings today have been of ex- 
ceptional benefit; be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Association 
extend to its officers their utmost ap- 
preciation for their work during the 
past year, and in arranging an attrac- 
tive program for today’s meetings. 

“Whereas, Lou Little and his asso- 
ciates, George Babcock, Jack Thorpe, 
Fritz Crisler, Lud Wray and Herman 
Sayger have performed most effi- 
ciently in collecting dues, depriving 
themselves of the opportunity to be 
present and take part in the interest- 
ing program presented by the Pro- 
gram Committee; be it 

“RESOLVED, That this Associa- 
tion express its appreciation and 
thanks, 

“Whereas, Chick Meehan and his 
Committee have done much to make 
this meeting of the coaches a pleasant 
and memorable one; be it. 

“RESOLVED, That a vote of thanks 
from the Association be extended to 
them. 

“Whereas, the Association has 
missed the presence of Knute Rockne 
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because of a prolonged illness; be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Secretary 
be instructed to wire this Associa- 
tion’s best wishes for a speedy recov- 
ery.” 

President Bezdek: What is your 
pleasure with the report of this Com- 
mittee? 

Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted to adopt the 
report of the Resolutions Committee. 


President Bezdek: For next year 
the President appoints three represen- 
tatives for the Football Rules Com- 
mittee, and I appoint Bob Zuppke, 
“Pop” Warner and Jock Sutherland. 

A word of explanation. I just re- 
ceived the report from Bob Zuppke, 
Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, which is as follows: 


President—William A. Alexander. 

Vice President—Chick Meehan. 

Second Vice President — Clarence 
Spears. 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. H. Cowell. 

Trustees: 

George Clark 

Dan McGugin 

Mal Stevens 

Francis A. Schmidt. 

I was just going to say that it is 
the custom, or was the custom, to 
have Bill Alexander continue on this 
Rules Committee, but, as he is Presi- 
dent, he is entitled to attend the meet- 
ings, anyway. 

What is the pleasure of the meet- 
ing with respect to the report of the 
Nominating Committee? 

Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted to adopt the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 


Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, the Secretary was instruct- 
ed to cast the unanimous ballot of the 
Association for the election of the 
persons named in the report. 


Mal Stevens and Tom Lieb escorted 
the newly-elected officers to the plat- 
form, President Bezdek turning over 
the gavel to President-Elect Alex- 
ander. 


President-Elect Alexander: All I 
can say is that I appreciate very much 
the honor you have done me and the 
prestige that this carries with it, and 
I think I need some prestige this year, 
just having taken six on the chin. I 
only hope that I will be as good a 
President as the gentlemen who have 
preceded me, and I want to say now 
that I am at your service, and any 
matters that anybody wishes to take 
up with me I will be not only glad to 
write letters, telegraph, talk to you 
over the long distance telephone, or 
talk to you personally; and we hope 
next year to have just as good a pro- 
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UNIVERSITY SEA 


PORTABLE BLEACHER 


. «+ Indoors or out... 
I Wer pe after the most rigid tests and inspection 


L 








of our recent seating installation for the World Series 

games, Wrigley Field, Chicago, pronounced our prod- 
uct the finest in seat construction, The rigidness, dura- 
bility, and the many patented safety features which appear 
only on our seats led these technical men to render such a 
decision, unsolicited. A most simplified patented method 
of locking each seat board to the stringer, which does away 
with the overlapping of the seat boards, provides the ut- 
most in safety and comfort for your spectators. Let us tell 
you more about our University-Type Portable Bleacher 
Seat, adaptable indoors as well as out. 


GYM & WRESTLING MATS 
CANVAS FLOOR COVERS 


Our gymnasium, boxing and wrestling mats are approved 
by athletic directors everywhere and are being used in 
gymnasiums, universities, high schools, and Y.M.C. A.’s 
throughout the country. All mats are made of specially 
prepared resilient hair felt and covered with a heavy num- 
ber duck in one piece, thus avoiding all objectional seams 
in all but the very large mats. Handles are so constructed 
that the danger of tripping is eliminated. Clip coupon and 
mail today. No obligation. : 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


704 N. Sangamon Street, _ Dept. A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The United States Tent & Awning Co. Please send me booklets or lit- 
erature as checked, below: 








704 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, Il. Dept. A 

Rh cciruit dinstinh ns aiaebbune thie nena C University Portable Bleacher 
Seats 

pS PT ee ee ee ee £} G@uaves. Qiuindiem fintpeens 

CO osc cccccctscecccsbantee WM, sc cntede .ocnnenebees C General Catalog. 
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THE OSBORN ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 


a. . > 


DESIGNERS 


of 
STADIUMS 
GRANDSTANDS 
GYMNASIUMS 
FIELD HOUSES 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


*- > - 


REFERENCES GIVEN UPON REQUEST TO FORTY-NINE SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 
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Sixth Annual 


TEXAS RELAY GAMES 


University of Texas—Austin 


ee 
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Texas Memorial Stadium—Home of Texas Relays 


March 28, 1930 


(Summer Weather in Texas) 
Opening Outdoor Relays of America 


Relays and Special Events for 
Universities—Colleges—Jr. Colleges—Academies—High Schools 


For Information Write 


ED OLLE, Manager Sixth Annual Texas Relays 
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gram as Hugo had this year. Thank 


you. (Applause.) 
The meeting adjourned at six 
o’clock. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


PPROXIMATELY three hundred 
attended the banquet which was 
served at seven o’clock at the Hotel 
Astor. There was much food, excel- 
lent entertainment and good speaking. 
The prize for entertaining, an official 
football donated by Frank Herschede 
of the P. Goldsmith Sons Co., and pre- 
sented by the efficient Chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, went to a 
little eight year old acrobatic and tum- 
bling marvel who thrilled even the 
old timers with her difficult and clev- 
erly executed stunts. 

Bob Zuppke was at his best as 
toastmaster and called on several 
members who competed in the Brown 
Derby story telling contest. Gus 
Welch was declared the winner unani- 
mously as the result of his artful re- 
cital of his early experiences at 
Carlisle. 

Bill Bingham of Harvard and Wal- 
ter Okeson of Lehigh made short 
talks, after which Charles W. Ken- 
nedy of Princeton University, and now 
President of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening. Professor Ken- 
nedy’s address bore witness once more 
to his keen and sympathetic under- 
standing of athletics, his unerring 
ability to go straight to the heart of 
things, and his masterful art of ex- 
pression. It was one of the high 
lights of the three day series of meet- 
ings and was, indeed, a fitting climax 
to a great day for football coaches. 

The only part of the banquet pro- 
gram that the Secretary can repro- 
duce is the poem by the poet laureate 
of the American Football Coaches As- 
sociation, James Marks, Principal and 
football coach at Kiski School. His 
contribution this year was as follows: 


The Season at 
Locust Knob 


The coach at Locust Knob got sick, the 
game got on his nerves; 

These tight New York alumni didn’t send 
enough reserves. 

When Kickovitch came down with flu 
and Buckysky cut his head, 

The coach got nomaterialitis and had to 
go to bed. 


We sent a cry for help to our alumni in 
the game 

And four or five came back to help us 
keep our noble name. 

Bob Zuppke, Gil and Rock and Pop and 
Little Andy Kerr 
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Each spent a week out there this fall, 
and what a staff they were! 


Each brought a system of his own and 
showed it to the boys, 

And every week the opposition looked 
like Christmas toys, 

Each had a lot of plays, he said, had 
kept him up at night 

And Zup had one he called the fade, and 
it was copyright. 


With two wing backs, the double pass, 
and fakes this way and that, 

They had the players dancing rings and 
dizzy as a bat. 

We win, so no one gives a damn whose 
system was in use 

’Twas just like Colgate running wild on 
poor old Syracuse. 


Old Pop came down the last big week 
to polish off the crew. 

We knew he’d can Gil’s stuff and Bob’s 
and give us something new. 

Pop showed ’em spins and double fakes, 
a lot of brand new tricks 

That he had used in ’98 away out in the 
sticks. 


3ut when he diagrammed the plays the 
captain rose to speak, 

‘“‘Why that’s the same stuff Gil and Zup 
and Rockne uged last week,” 

We beat Carnegie’s Foundlings on a field 
knee deep in mud 

And what we thought would be a game 
turned out an awful dud. 


so we closed the season with a 

flare of fire and paint 

Out there at dear old Locust Knob where 
losses simply ain’t— 

Out there where folks can be themselves, 
unfettered by the rules 

That make a lot of college deans look 

like a lot of fools. 


And 


We sent Vic Hansen out to see how 
others run their show— 

Adopting methods, Vic says, 
other places go. 

To make the team a man must be a 
hardy son of toil, 

He’s got to have a background of the 
mil] or mine or soil. 


make the 


You can’t make runnin’ guards of dudes 
with gold enameled spines 

Nor bustin’ backs of birds that winter 
down at Southern Pines— 

Now boys that’s worked like this and 
lived on vegetable stew 

Might need a scholarship sometime— 
Bucknell and N. Y. U 


Alumni, selling at the top, might want 
to help these men, 

We let them help the way they do out 
there in Zup’s big Ten— 

Our program states what halfback 

prime, and corn fed linemen bring— 

We don’t quote quarter backs at all,— 
there ain’t no such a thing. 


Contributing alumni swell with pride 
when all goes well; 

When players don’t produce the goods, 
the bleachers just raise hell. 

As though this seer from Michigan sug- 
gested something new— 

He should have added “Babes need 
milk, and roses need the dew.” 


We send our prospects scented notes, in- 
quiring how they rate, 

We’re worried mest about their grades, 
Smith, Holyoke and State. 
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The Trade Mark of 











Quality 
Football 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and 
many others since 1925, This continuous use speaks for 
itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
unique distinction of being the original and only screw 
cleat that will stand up under hard usage. 





Style G. A hand tomnad f father weight football shoe of the finest quality 
ell Kangaroo. ill stand hard usage for a game shoe. Cleats 
will not punch through ‘ole sed last year on Army, Navy, Illinois, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Notre 
Dame, Stanford, University of Southern California, ayy ‘Tennessee, 
and many others. Comes equipped with any cleat listed bel 





Style G 
Style H. A very fine yellow back » Seetpuae_ SE ape of the 
best University gm. Most of the a teams used this shoe slong 
with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No. 4 cleat. 





Btyle H 


Style R. A Blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of 


excellent 
Will stand hard usage. S a 


Comes equipped with Regular, or No, 1 


P 


ay hy for backs or line. 
et Stes ee Comes 


y 


All numbers carried in Stock. All shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sises perforated in the tongue. 
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Style P. 
high 
with No. 1 cleat. 





Style P 
Style 0. A Kangaroo Calf shoe of excellent value for High Schools and 


Junior High teams. Comes equipped with No. 1 cleat. 








yy Sed cleat to Ne. hy my shown 
No. 1. Best for practice and wear. SBeing softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs in bet- 
easier on the feet. ter but not wear as well. 
No. 3. Mud cleat to No. 1, Same density as No. 1. No. 5. Mud eleat to No, 4. 
No. 8. Extra long mud cleat. No. 6. concave cleat. Same density as No. 4. 
No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
217 North Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ilinois 
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AN IMPORTED ENGLISH 
TRACK 
SHOE 


f ¢ A famous coach 
a said: “As good as 
”*~, \ any $10 shoe.” 

\ Price 





~ 500 
Fleetfoot Jumping and Field Shoe, $7.00 
Features THE 
Hand Sewn MANFIELD 
—-. FLEETFOOT 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Give Your Basketball Team 
A Chance to Do Its Best! 


The fast pace of modern basketball demands quick start- 
ing, stopping and change of pace and direction. Unless you 
protect the ankles and knees of your players, their usefulness 
in the modern style of play will be impaired. ACE Ankle 
Rollers will give full protection and support under the most 
trying conditions and will fit snugly in the shoe. Highly suc- 
cessful in football, they are of equal value in basketball. 


The three-inch ACE Bandages have long been used with 
good effect in supporting weak or sprained knees in basket- 
ball and they also make an excellent . 
knee pad for the player who can 
not be encumbered with the usual 
heavy type. They are economical 
because proper washing and drying 
restores the elasticity. 














Send for your sample now. Give it a trial. 
The results will speak for themselves. 


Kindly send free sample of [] ACE Bandage 
(Check item desired) [1] ACE Ankle Roller 


OS SEO ILLITE BLINN OLR TE Te OT TPE OnE ORE 
EN MS SR Pe See a eee aed ee ee ee ee ee Aj-2 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. _ Rutherford, N. J. 














In giving jobs out at the Knob we don’t 
make Chic’s mistake— 

We've got a rule—one at a time can 
lean upon one rake. 


There’s one more rule that’s practical 
and helps enhance our fame 
They’ve got to earn the pay they get— 
Pitsburgh and Notre Dame— 
We just face facts the way they is and 
no one calls us vile 
Result—There’s just two pure schools 
left—old Locust Knob and Yile. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. E. WIEMAN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND 
MEMBERS 
American Football Coaches Association, 
1930 


Note: This membership list does not include the 
eighty-one individuals who applied for membership 
at the 1929 meeting. These will be acted upon 
during the year. 

It would be greatly appreciated if any errors 
appearing in this list were reported to the Secre- 
tary, W. H. Cowell, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, New Hampshire. 

The asterisk (*) in front of a name indicates 
that that individual was present at the 1929, 
New York meeting. 

President, W. A. Alexander, Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

First Vice President, J. F. Meehan, New York 
University, New York City. 

Second Vice President, Dr. C. W. Spears, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. Cowell, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Trustees 

1. George Clark, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

2. D. E. McGugin, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Marvin A. Stevens, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

4. F. A. Schmidt, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Special Committees 
Committee on Constitution 


Chairman, D. E. McGugin, Vanderbilt. 

E. E. Wieman, University of Michigan. 

W. H. Cowell, University of New Hampshire. 
Committee to report on coordination with Physical 
Education Association and Student Health and 

Welfare Association 

Chairman, Hugo Bezdek, Penn State. 

Robert Zuppke, University of Illinois. 

Committee on Honorary Membership 

Chairman, Hugo Bezdek, Penn State. 

W. H. Cowell, University of New Hampshire. 

Ww. W. Roper, Princeton. 

Standing Committees 
Committee on Football Officials 

Chairman, D. O. McLaughry, Brown University. 

Dick Hanley, Northwestern University. 

C. N. Workman, Iowa State. 

Ray Morrison, Southern Methodist University. 

Harry Gamage, University of Kentucky. 


Ethics Committee 


Chairman, Dana Bible, University of Nebraska. 
A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago. 
Reggie Brown, Boston University. 
E. E. Bearg, Washburn College. 
Bill Spaulding, University of California, Los 
Angeles Branch. 
Stabilizing Committee 
Chairman, Hugo Bezdek, Penn State. 
Howard Jones, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
J. L. Cannell, Dartmouth. 
W. W. Roper, Princeton. 
Robert Zuppke, University of Illinois. 
Membership Committee 
Harry G. Kipke, University of Michigan. 
E. C. Reundy, Colby College. 
Stanley Robinson, Mississippi College. 
A. A. Tate, Lehigh. 
E. L. Romney, Utah Agricultural College. 
Chairman, Lou Little, Columbia University. 
Cc. E. Dorais, University of Detroit. 
Charles Bachman, University of Florida. 
Arthur G. Samson, Tufts College. 
Committee on Football Rules 
A. N. McMillan, Kansas Aggies. 
Committee appointed to advise with the Football 
Rules Committee 
Glenn Warner, Stanford. 
Dr. J. B. Sutherland, University of Pittsburgh. 
Robert P. Zuppke, University of Illinois. 
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Program Committee 


Chairman, B. W. Bierman, Tulane University. 


Joe McKinney, Boston College. 
Entertainment Committee 


Chairman. Harry Stuhldreher, Villanova College. 
John M. Thorpe, Mount Union College. 

A. F. Kreuz, University of Pennsylvania. 

G. A. Welch, Randolph-Macon College. 

Clark D. Shaughnessy, Loyola. 


Press Committee 

W. H. Cowell, University of New Hampshire. 

J. F. Meehan, New York University. 

Dr. C. W. Spears, University of Minnesota. 

District Representatives 

lst Distriet, Eddie Casey, Harvard. 

2nd District, J. R. Wray, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

8rd District, Earl C. Abell, University of Vir- 
ginia, 

4th District, Harry Mehre, University of 
Georgia. 

5th District, Tom Lieb, University of Notre 
Dame. 

6th District, B. A. Ingwersen, University of 
Iowa. 

7th District, Madison Bell, Texas A. & M. 

8th District, Myron Witham, University of 
Colorado. 

9th District, Selected by coaches on Pacific 


Coast. 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 


*Abell, Earl C., Colgate University. 
*Alexander, W. A., Georgia School of Technology. 
Andreas, Lewis, Syracuse University. 
Armstrong, Ike, University of Utah. 
Bachman, Charles W., University of Florida. 
Bagshaw, Enoch W., University of Washington. 
*Baiyan, Harry C., University of Dayton. 
Banks, Alvin C., Brooklyn Poly. Institute. 
Banks, M. B., University of Tennessee. 

*Bearg, Ernest E., Washburn College. 

*Beck, Benjamin H., Bedford High School. 

*Bennett, Dr. M. S., University of the South. 

*Bell, Madison, Texas A. & M. 

*Bezdek, Hugo, Pennsylvania State College. 

*Bible, D. S., University of Nebraska. 

*Bierman, B. W.. Tulane University. 

Blair, Howard H., University of Akron. 
Boles, L. C., College of Wooster. 

*Borleske. R. V., Whitman College. 

Bray, Rev. K. A., St. Stephens College. 
*Brice, F. W., University of Maine. 

*Brown, Reginald W. P., Boston University. 
*Byrd, H. C., University of Maryland. 
Calland, Leo, Whittier College. 

Cappon, Franklin C., University of Michigan. 

Carroll, Bart J., Hamilton College. 
*Cavanaugh, F. W., Fordham University. 
*Clark, George, Butler University. 

Clarkson, B. B., Virginia Military Institute. 
Cody, John, Clemson Agr. College. 

Corboy, F. B., Valdosta, Georgia. 

*Cowell, W. H., University of New Hampshire. 
Crowley, Chas. F., Columbia University. 
Cushman, Cecil A., University of Redlands. 
Davies, Thomas J., University of Rochester. 
DeHart, James, Duke University. 

*Dietz, William H., Haskell Institute. 

*Dobie, Gilmour, Cornell University. 

*Dole, Sumner, A., Connecticut Agr. College. 
Donahue, M. J., Louisiana State University. 
*Dorais, Chas. E., University of Detroit. 
Dwyer, Peter G., Niagara University. 

Erb, Charles, Jr., University of Idaho. 

Exendine, A. A., Occidental College. 

Fetzer, W. McK., University of North Carolina. 
Fletcher, Robert H., Case School of App. Sci. 
Frostburg, Franz M., University of Delaware. 
Frank, L. J., Pacific University. 

*Gamage, H. G., University of Kentucky. 
*Gauthier, G. E., Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Godfrey, Ernest, Wittenberg College. 

*Gore, H. M., Massachusetts Agr. College. 
Grahem, Edward D., Norwich University. 
Griffiths, P. W., Dickinson College. 

Guyon, Joseph N., Clemson College. 

Hanley, Richard E., Northwestern University. 
*Hanson, V. A., Syracuse University. 
*Harman, Harvey J., Haverford College. 
Hauser, George W., Colgate University. 
Hawley, Jess B., Dartmouth College. 

*Heers, E. A., Alfred University. 

Heisman,. J. W.. Rice Institute. 

Henry, Gwinn, University of Missouri. 
Herron, J. P., Washington & Lee University. 
Higgins, R. A., Washington University. 

Hill, Sam H., Wesleyan University. 
*Hughes, H. W., Colorado Agr. College. 
*Hughes, W. L., DePauw University. 

Hunt, C. J., Carleton College. 

Ingram, Jones H., U. S. Naval Academy. 

*Ingwersen, Burton A., State University of Iowa. 
Jackson, Earl R., Knox College. 

*Jennings, M., Baylor University. 


Jones, Howard H., University of Southern Calif. 
Jones, Lawrence McC., U. S. Military Academy. 


Kerr, Andrew, Washington & Jefferson College. 
*Kipke, Harry, University of Michigan. 
*Killinger, Glenn, Rensselaer Poly.. Institute. 
*Kizer, Noble E., Purdue University. 

Klevenow, Marshall M., Middlebury College. 
Lawson, Douglas, Williams College. 

Liston, Emil S., Baker University. 
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Syracuse University (pictured above) is 
only one of the many examples put up to 
our engineering department in which rec- 
ommendations and specifications have 
given excellent results. 

Upon consulting our technical staff, 
16,030 additional seats were installed 
from the track over the stadium wall by 
an ingenious arrangement (note the ar- 
rows in the picture). Additional revenue 
is easily accomplished by using KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers. 


We have prepared a book showing many 
more examples of our assistance in the 
problems of increasing seating capacities 
and we will gladly send you your copy 
upon receipt of the coupon below. Write 
today! No obligation! 








BLEACHERS 
made onty ty LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA. ILLINOIS 








LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. I Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 
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KNIT 
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COMPLETE LINE 
FOR 


ATHLETIC WEAR 


HONOR SWEATERS 
JERSEY JACKETS 
BASKETBALL SHIRTS 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
WARM UP GARMENTS 


SHIRTS - PANTS - COATS 


BASKETBALL PANTS 


JERSEY KNIT AND LEATHERSKIN 


ATHLETIC HOSE 
GIRLS KNIT MIDDIES 
TRAINING SUITS 


FOR WRESTLING AND BOXING 


CHENILLE AND FELT 
LETTERING 


Made in Exact 
College and School 
COLORS 


---()— 





Special Department 
for School Orders 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
and School Price List 


THE 





Manufacturers of 
Exclusive Knit Goods for 
Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 











*Little, Louis, Columbia University. 
*Littlefield, Clyde, University of Texas. 
*McAuliffe, J. B., Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
McAvoy, William J., University of Vermont. 
*McCracken, G. H., Lafayette College. 
*McGugin, D. E., Vanderbilt University. 
*McLaughry, D. O., Brown University. 
*McMillan, A. N., Kansas State. 
*Meehan, J. F., New York University. 
*Mercer, K. L., Swarthmore College. 
Merritt, M. P., Allegheny College. 
*Miller, Frank, Wake Forest College. 
Miller, Henry J., Temple University. 
Moore, B. H., Mercer University. 
Morgan, Raymond C., Susquehanna University. 
*Morrell, Malcolm E., Bowdoin College. 
Morrison, Ray, Southern Methodist University. 
*Murray, F. J., Marquette University. 
*Neale, A. E., University of Virginia. 
Nixon, Eugene W., Pomona College. 
*Norton, Homer H., Centenary College. 
Ofstie, H. S., Centre College. 
O’Rourke, S. G., St. Mary’s College. 
Owen, B. G., University of Oklahoma. 
*Page, H. O., Indiana University. 
Parker, Harold J., College of City of New York. 
*Peden, Don C., Ohio University. 
Phelan, James, Purdue University. 
Pitts, John E., Alabama Poly. Institute. 
Pittser, Chester M., Miami University. 
*Potthoff, Boise, Center College. 
Quigley, Lawrence J., St. Benedict’s College. 
*Raftery, Wm. C., Virginia Military Institute. 
Robertson, A. J., Peoria, Il. 
*Riggs, M. T., St. John’s College. . d 
Robertson, Harold J., Oglethorpe University. 
Rattan, W. V., University of Vermont. 
*Robinson, E. N., Boston University. 
*Rockafeller, Harry J., Rutgers University. 
Rockne, K. K., Notre. Dame University. 
*Rodgers, Ira E., West Virginia University. 
Romney, E. L., "Utah Agricultural College. 
Romney, G. Ott, Montana State College. 
Roper, W. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ross, Cecil B., West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
*Rothacher, J. L., Springfield College. 
*Rynearson, Elton J., Michigan State Normal 
College. 
*Sampson, Arthur G., Tufts College. ; 
*Schwarzer, Joseph K., New York University. 
*Schissler, Paul J., Oregon Agr. College. _ 
*Schmidt, F. A., Texas Christian University. 
Sebring, H. L., University of Florida. 
Shaughnessy, Clark D., Loyola University. 
Shroyer, D. K., Franklin & Marshall College. 
*Snavely, Carl G., Bucknell University. 
*Solem, O. M., Drake University. 
Spaulding, W. H., University of California. 
Spears, Dr. C. W., University of Minnesota. 
Stagg, A. A., University of Chicago. 
Stallings, U. H., Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Stanton, W. L., California Institute of Tech. 
*Stuhidreher, Harry A., Villanova College. 
Sutherland, Dr. J. B., University of Pittsburgh. 
*Tate, Austin, Lehigh University. 
Tebell, G. K., North Carolina State College. — 
*Thistlethwaite, Glenn F., University of Wisconsin. 
Thorpe, John M., Mt. Union College. 
VandeGraff, William T., Colorado College. 
*Van Orman, Ray, Johns Hopkins University. 
*Waddell, Robert N., Carnegie Tech. 
Warner, Glenn S., Leland Stanford University. 
Wade, Wallace, University of Alabama. 
Weidlein, William D., Kansas State Teachers 
College. 
Wendell, Percy L., Lehigh University. 
White, Henry F., Amherst College. 
Wieman, E. E., University of Michigan. 
Wiggin, Carleton L., Wesleyan University. 
Wilce, Dr. J. W., Ohio State University. 
Williams, Charles H., Hampton Institute. 
Woodruff, George C., University of Georgia. 
*Workman, C, Noel, Iowa State College. 
*Wray, James, University of Pennsylvania. 
*Wynne, C. A., Creighton University. 
*Zuppke, Robert C., University of Illinois. 


ALLIED MEMBERS 


Alderson, C. J., University of Texas. 
Aldinger, Dr. A. K., New York City. 
Alexander, Louis A., Jr., Conn. Agr. College. 
Allison, L. B., University of South Dakota. 
Allott, G. E., Mt. Union College 

Amis, T. B., Furman University. 

Backman, S. G., University of Georgia. 
*Baldwin, James, Harwichport, Mass. 

*Ball, Lorin E., Mass. Agr. College. 

Barron, A. M., Temple University. 

Baxendale, John O., University of Vermont. 
Bell, Bert, University of Pennsylvania. 
*Bernier, Chas. A., Hampden-Sidney College. 
Berrien, Frank D. (Capi.), U. S. Naval Acad- 


emy. 
*Berry, Chas. F., Grove City College. 
Berry, Elmer, International Y. M. C. A. College. 
Berry, Romeyn, Cornell University. 
*Bilheimer, C. E., Gettysburg College. 
*Bird, O. C., Ohio University. 
Blackwell, R. N., Southern Methodist University. 
Bohler, Roy, Beloit College. 
*Boylin, J. P., High Point College. 
*Breom, H. T., Gettysburg College. 
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Bcesnahan, George T., State University of Iowa. 
*Brewer, C. L., University of Missouri. 
Bridges, F. B., Simmons University. 
Brown, A. M., Middlebury College. 
Brown, Phil C., Rose Poly. Inst. 
Bruce, Harold A., Union College. 
Cameron, E. M., Duke University. 
Campbell, Thomas J., Harvard University. 
Cannell, J. L., Malden, Mass. 
*Casey, E. L., Harvard University. 
Cates, John M., Bowdoin College. 
Chadwick, W. D., Mississippi A. & M. College. 
Chambers, Boyd B., University of Cincinnati. 
*Chevigny, Jack, Notre Dame. 
Christensen, Ernest W., University of N. H. 
*Clark, Henry W., Harvard University. 
Clay, R. A., Georgia School of Tech. 
*Clevenger, Z. G., Indiana University. 
Clinesley, Wm. N., Brown University. 
Cofall, Stanley B., Wake Forest College. 
*Coffey, John F., Fordham University. 
Cohen, Russel, University of Alabama. 
Coleman, James Fox, College of the Ozarks. 
Coleman, James W., Westminster College. 
Collins, W. S., Northwestern College. 
*Connor, Stafford J.. New York University. 
*Cook, William T., Columbia University. 
Cooper, G. E., Colorado Teachers College. 
Coreoran, Arthur A., Holy Cross University. 
Crangle, Walter F., University of Arkansas. 
Crapser, A. Lester, Springfield College. 
Crinklaw, L. D., University of Redlands. 
*Crisler, H. O., University of Chicago. 
Crisp, Henry, University of Alabama. 
Crouch, Edwin H., St. John’s College, 
Crow, Floyd A., Baylor University. 
Crum, H. W., George Washington University. 
Cubbage, B. C., University of the South. 
Cusick, Arthur C., Lehigh University. 
Cutts, Oliver F., Bates College. 
Daley, Leo D., Boston College. 
Daly, Major C. D., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Daly, William T., Spring Hill College. 
Daugherty, R. R., Albion College. 
og E. P., Washington & Lee University. 
Day, W. L., University of Nebraska. 
*Delahanty, Robert J., Dartmouth College. 
D’Elisen, Dr. M. F., University of Pennsylvania. 
*De Groat, Harold S.. Springfield College. 
Devine, Glenn D., Parsons College. 
*Ditmer, M. A., Miami University. 
Doak, R. A., Tusculum College. 
Doak, R. S., Guilford College. 
Dobson, F. M., University of Richmond. 
Donald, Edmund W., Rensselaer Poly. institute. 
Dougherty, J: J., U. S. Naval Academy. 
Downs, Chas. H., Arlington High School. 
Drennan, John F., North Carolina State College. 
Dresser, Henry O., University of Vermont. 
Drew, H. L., Birmingham Southern College. 
*Driver, James G., University of Virginia. 
Driver, W. L., California Agr. College. 
Duval, E. P., St. John’s College. 
Edens, C. M., North Texas Agr. College. 
Edmunds, Ww. P., Washington University. 
*Edwards, C. Harry, Colby College. 
Eonslee, Wm. T., Jr., Springfield College. 
Evans, Clinton W., University of California. 
Fegan, Major J. C., U. S. Marines. 
Fenwick, Chas. H., University of Virginia. 
*Fetzer, Robert A., University of No. Carelina. 
Filley, Glen F., McKendre College. 
Fitts, Frank, Swarthmore College. 
*Fletcher, Harrison, King College. 
*Floyd, John C., Alabama Poly. 


Annapolis. 


_ *Fox, Arthur S., Williams College. 


Fox, Lawrence J., Louisiana Poly. Institute. 
Friedrich, Ellis G., Bradley Poly. Institute. 
Frimodig, Lyman L., Michigan State College. 
Fuller, Myron E., Yale University. 

Gargan, J. Frank, Fordham University. 

Gee, James, Clemson College. 

Godfrey, Percy D., University of Minnesota. 
Gormley, F. T., Loyola University. 
*Graham, Chas. L., Williams College. 

Graham, Paul S., Rensselaer Poly. Institute. 
Grove, Ivan H., Hendrix College. 

Gungowl, Walter, Oklahoma A. & M.° 

Guyer, Roy J., Connecticut Agr. College. 
*Halas, Walter H., Drexel Institute. 

*Hanley, Leroy B., Northwestern University. 
—— Ray, Western Illinois State Teachers 


Harlow, R. C., Western Maryland College. 
Hart, Herbert L., Monmouth College. 
*Hauser, George W., Ohio State University. 
Haygood, J. R., Southern College. 

Hazel, Homer H., University of Mississippi. 
Heaphy, John Francis, Boston College. 
Henry, Garrity, Wake Forest College. 
Hermann, B. M., Pennsylvania State College. 
Hess, Edwin A., Virginia Military Institute. 
Hess, W. H., Loyola College. 
*Hickox, Edward J., International Y. M. C. A. 

College. 

Hicks, Curry S., Mass. Agr. College. 

Hoar, Leslie L., Pacific University. 

*Hoban, George, Baltimore Poly. Institute. 
Hoffer, D. L., University of Chicago. 

Hole, Ernest M., College of Wooster. 
Holton, Barry, Trinity University. 

Honaker, Lombe S., Maryville College. 
*Houser, Ben, Bowdoin College. 

Hunsinger, Edward T., Villanova College. 
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Hunter, W. O., University of So. California. 
Huston, Ralph C., Michigan State College. 
Hutsell, W. H., Alabama Poly. Institute. 
Iddins, Henry, Johns Hopkins University. 
Jennings, C. M., Marquette University. 


*Johnson, Tom, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Johnson, Walter A., Presbyterian College. 

Jones, Arthur W., Fresno State College. 
*Julian, Alvin F., Albright College. 


*Keady, Thomas, Quantico Marines. 
*Keaney, Frank W., Rhode Island State Univer- 


Kelleher, Edward A., Fordham University HE D35, the only basketball approved by the Na- 


Kelleher, William J., Boston College. 


Kelly, James D., DePaul University. ° ° ° ° ° 
“Kent, B, C.. University of Maine. tional Federation of High School Athletic Associa- 
ML. time, | bee : 3 
Kirkpatrick, W. H., University of the South. | tions, Was used in both the Illinois and the Wisconsin 
oKren a "Tales ; F cavents 
*Kreuz, , University o ennsy ° e , . . : 
‘Lang, W. F., Muskingum College. high school tournaments of 1929, where it satisfactor- 
*Lash, Dale William, Wesleyan University. 
——. te L., bag 4 a ae 1 t th ° t f ° t t ] 

. Univ : 
Fe st Elmes, Sanensane Chinsasiiae: ly me e requirements OF rigorous ournamen Pp ay. 
Lewis, Charles L., Westminster College. 
*Lieb, Thomas, Notre Dame. > 
Lightner, Joseph K., Dickinson College. During the present season, thou- 
*Lilly, William S., Baltimore Poly. Institute. 


Lingenfelter, Ben, University of Utah. h ] d ll 

Lingle, Chas. F., Wake Forest College. _ sands of scnoois an co eges 
*Little, George E., University of Pn aee 

*Livingston, Walter J., Denison University. . 

Lowman, Guy S., University of Wisconsin. have been using the D35 for 


Luehring, Fred W., University of Minnesota. 


*L; h, Ra: d F., St. : 1 le ° . . 
McBride, B. 'T.. Hamilton College. their interscholastic games. 


ee re V., Jr., New a et 
McCurdy, J. H., International Y. M. C. A. Col- > : . ms 
oo Coaches like it, players like it, 
Ls nea Z M., University of South — 
} ie, L. B., Colle f the Cit ew 2 : . 
_ septiieies teae is officials like it. 


McLaren, George W., University of Wyoming. 
McNamara, Tom, Regis College. 





McQuillan, H. R., Stetson University. 7 

Mackert, ©. i. Columba one So satisfactory has the D35 proved 

io ian ve Ce ee, itself that the majority of states have If you have not tried the D35 
M , Lieut. R. V., U. S. Coast Guard. ° ° : 

*Martineau, Earl T., Purdue Sabeersity. approved it for their 1930 tourna- write to us for the name of 
*Maulbetech, John F., Marshall College. your nearest dealer. 

Mayforth, Harold A., University of Vermont. ments. : 


Mayser, C. W., Franklin & Marshall College. 
Meagher, John F., Rice Institute. 

Mehre, Harry, University of Georgia. 
*Merriman, John S., Jr., Coast Guard Academy. 
Metcalf, T. N., Iowa State College. 

Meyer, L. R., Texas Christian University. 
*Meyer, Joseph A., St. Xavier College. 

Miles, C. P., Virginia Poly. Institute. 
Miller, Carl V., West Virginia Wesleyan Univ. 
Miller, J. F., N. C. State College. 
*Millett, Ellsworth W., Colby College. | 





To Football Coaches 


The D45 Football, approved by 
the National Federation of High 
School Athletic Associations, is a 
worthy companion to the D35 
Basketball. 


Mitchell, C. L., University of California. 

*Mitterling, Ralph, East Stroudsburg Normal Col- 
lege. 

Moran, Charles V., Catholic University. 

*Morey, David B., Bates College. 

Morrison, Kent V., Arkansas College. 

Morrow, D. C., Washington & Jefferson College. 

Morse, Bryan, George Washington University. 

Mowles, Henry J., Susquehanna University. 

Murphy, Jos. A., East Texas State Teachers 


Coll. | 
Eo ete J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO 
Myers, Robert L., Centre College. e e * 
*Mylin, E. E., Lebanon Valley College. 
Norman, A. W., University of South Carolina. e ° 
*Novak, L. V., U. S. Military Academy. 1907-13 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Nuss, Furman L., Bethany College. 
Nichols, Dr. J. H., Ohio State University. 
Oakes, Bernard F., University of Nebraska. 
Oberlander, Andrew J., Ohio State University. 
*O’Donnell, Cleo A., Holy Cross College. | 
Olander, —- M., University of Illinois. 
Oosting, Ray, Trinity College. 
O’Reilly, John D., Georgetown University. Information on most scientific, sanitary 
Palmer, W. Carlton, Tusculum — - a 
Paterson, Brit, Waynesburg College. } C t t d O ti 
Pennock, E. W., International Y. M. C. A. Col- | ons ruc 10Nn an pera on 

lege. 
Peterson, C. E., San Diego State College. f & e 4 P ] 
Potter, R. D., Norwich University. Oo wimming OOoIs 


Potter, Walter A., Upsala College. 

















Prettyman, Allen I., Hamilton College. 

Price, Clarence M., University of California. Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools 

Pretchard, G. H., Hiram College. * . ° one P 

Rabenhorst, H. A., Louisiana State University. Special articles, advertisements exploiting New Equipment, Amusement 
*Reagan, Robert P., Villanova College. ° Devices for all types of pools. Send 20 cents for sample copy 


Reitemeyer, John R., Hartford Courant. 


Reiter, H. R., Lehigh University. 

Reynolds, C. W. P., University of Syracuse. 

Richardson, W. A., U. S. Naval Academy. all 
*Rider, G. L., Miami University. 


Robinson, S. L., Mississippi College. 


Rogers, Raymond W., St. John’s College. Beautifally Illustrated—Only National Publication Covering This Field 

*Ross, Kelcel M., West Virginia Wesleyan College. a 

Rothgeb, C. J., Texas A. & M. College. Beach and Pool Magazine 

*Roundy, Edward C., Colby College. 2243 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Rourke, John F., Colgate University. 
Ryan, Jack J., Northwestern University. 
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SPECIAL MODEL “F” TRAINERS BAG 


Fully Equipped with Supplies 
$ / 50 Size 14x8%x5 Fibre Case 


Will gladly send one on approval 


"750 























Gym Neats Foot 
Itch Ointment Oil 
Over 10,000,000 
people have the Itch. Special 
Get rid of yours by Qt. 50c 
using our ointment. 4 Qt $1 7 
44 lb. 75c s : 
b. $1.25 For 
softening 
and 
protecting 
leather 
Atsco Band Aids 
Doxen Boxes 
$1.40 








Just off the press, Revised and enlarged 


5th edition. Trainers Bible—Dr. Bilik...................... 


....$2.00 


Athletic Trainers Supply Co., 35 Howard St., New York City 











Basketball Made Further Expansion 


Remarkable Popularity Continued to Increase 
Tops All Indoor College Sports.—N. Y. Times 


These Headlines are quite significant. 


Basketball definitely takes its place as king of the Indoor Sports. 


demand for more well 
increase with its 
and best material on 
sought. We believe we 


! 7 





Basket Ball Coach, 








The 
trained coaches will 
popularity. The latest 
this great game will be 


have this material in 


University of Michigan 








Second large edition already in press! 


8vo. Cloth 


A. S. BARNES & 


12 Illustrations and 54 Diagrams 


Price $3.00 


COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books on Athletics 


67 WEST 44TH STREET 


NEW YORK 














COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


— SE Sa 
ROCKY 97 TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 





Branch Office: 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Minn. 


We enroll only normal and college graduates. 














Nieaa Quality 


eae Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sabo, John P., University of Kansas. 
Savage, C. W., Oberlin College. 

Savage, Dan J., St. Louis University. 
*Sayger, Herman E., Heidelberg University. 
Scaffe, Thomas C., St. John’s College. 
*Schmid, Victor, Baltimore City College. 
Schouten, John H. L., Hope College. 
*Schulte, Henry F., University of Nebraska. 
Sefton, Frederick S., University of Akron. 
*Shroyer, D. K., Western Maryland College. 
*Snell, Walter H., Brown University. 
*Southern, Robert, Locust Grove, Georgia. 
*Spinks, L., Alabama Poly. Institute. 

*Staff, Edgar J., Providence, R. I. 

*Stansbury, H. A., West Virginia University. 
*Stegeman, H. J., University of Georgia. 
*Stoeber, J. B., Thiel College. 

Stoney, A. B., University of South Carolina. 
Stroud, Chas. C., Louisiana State Normal College. 
Sturzenegger, A. J., University of California. 
Sullivan, R. L., University of Mississippi. 
*Sullivan, Thomas T., St. Lawrence University. 


Sutton, Wayne C., University of Washington. 
Swigart, John M., Wooster College. 

Tasker, J. W., William & Mary College. 
Thomas, F. W., University of Chattanooga. 
Thomas, H. D., University of Virginia. 
Thomas, John W., Haskell Institute. 
Thornhill, C. E., Leland Stanford University. 
*Threlfall, R. H., Bates College. 

Tillotson, R. E., Miami University. 
*Trautman, George M., Ohio State University. 
Von Lehsten, A. R., University of Illinois. 


Voyles, Carl M., Southwestern State Teachers 
College. 


Walden, Henry E., Louisiana College. 
Wallace, Jack H., Rutherford, N. J. 
Wandle, Frank A., U. S. Military Academy. 
Wantland, Chas. W., Central State Teachers 
College. 
Welch, C. S., Ohio Wesleyan University. 
*Welch, G. A., Randolph Macon College. 
Welch, V. S., Hobart College. 
West, C. A., South Dakota State College. 
Wheeler, Alfred G., Amherst College. 
Wilkins, L. J., Trinity University. 
Willaman, S. S., Ohio State University. 
*Williams, C. R., Roanoke, Va. 
Wilson, Hugh E., Ionia, Mich. 
*Wilson, K. L., Northwestern University. 
Winkelman, B. H., Little Rock College. 
Winterburn, John Chas., Leland Stanford Univ. 
*Winters, Arthur R., Hamilton College. 
Wiper, Harold A., Kenyon College. 
*Wittner, J. Harold, Union College. 
*Wittmer, Albert, Jr., Princeton University. 
Walbert, Chas. N., Johns Hopkins University. 
*Wood, H. S., Ohio State University. 
Workman, Harry H., Simpson College. 


Wray, James R. Ludlow, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Yeomans, Earl R., Temple University. 
Yon, Everett M., University of Florida. 
Yost, F. H., University of Michigan. 


‘*Young, Louis A., University of Pennsylvania. 


*Young, T. C., Hastings College. 
*Young, R. H., Michigan State College. 
Ziel, M. G., State Normal School. 
Zimoski, H. F., Millsaps College. 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 
*Berg, Frank F., Board of Education, Oshkosh. 
Bevan, Roland, Rayen School. 

*Borah, Delmer F., Newberryport High School. 
*Broadhead, W. G., Montclair Academy. 
Broderick, Robert W., Salem High School. 
Carpenter, Ben W., Union High School. 
Carroll, J. Edward, St. James High School. 
*Cohen, Irwin H., Columbia Grammar School. 
Curtner, E. W., Binford High School. 

Dyer, E. Dwight, Highland Park, Mich. 
Fraser, William M., Pomfet School. 

*Fulton, Clifford T., Flushing High School. 


*Gallagher, John J., St. John’s College 
School. 


*Goddard, Henry D., Baltimore City High School. 
Graf, William J., Gouvernem High School. 
Guyon, Chas. M., Eastern High School. 
*Hardell, Elmer P., McKinley Tech. High School. 
*Hartley, Joseph M., Germantown Academy. 
Horning, C. E., Highland Park High School. 
Ikas, R. Elmer, Newark Academy. 

*Joyce, William I., Classical High School. 


High 
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*Kalloch, Sam J., Poughkeepsie High School. 

Kirberger, L. O., High School of Commerce. 

Linehan, Chas. A., Rindge Tech. 

Maier, Augustus, Commercial High School. 

*Marks, J. L., Kiski School. 

Metealf, Harlan G., Bronxville High School. | 

*Morris, William G., Albany Academy. 

Moskowitz, Harry, James Madison High School. 

Newell, J. R., Hartford High School. 

O’Brien, Walter F., Mackenzie School. 

Peck, Robert D., Culver Military Academy. 

*Pendegast, William J., Dorchester High School. 

*Regan, Daniel J., Holyoke High School. 

Riddell, John T., Evanston Township High 
School. 

Roberts, E. Marion, Brockton High School. 

*Scanlon, Thomas A., Brighton High School. 

Short, Walter E., Trenton, N. J. 

Souders, Martin W., Milton Academy. 


Stark, William B., St. James School. 
*Tewhill, William F., Horace Mann School. 


Tilton, Henry J., Boston Trade School. 
Torgan, Milton, James Madison High School. 
Townsend, Ray, Peckskill High School. 
Sait tieias  |EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 
Tyson, P. L., Waco High School. 

Watkins, R. A., Rutherford High School. 


ie + Se mee =. these safe seats are useful 


*Wells, Linn S., Bradford High School. 
*Whelan, Thomas J., Lynn English High School. 


Wight, Lawrence N., Wm. Penn Charter School. $ A 
Wood, L. T., Alex Hamilton High School. Now for the tail end of basketball—for track in the 


spring—for sports and gatherings all year round, Circle A 




















INDIVIDUALS } : . 
; . Bleachers can mean bigger crowds—bigger gate receipts. 
Angell, Dr. Emmett D., Recreation Director, 
U. S. Lines. . e 
Batchelor, W. C., Bureau of Recreation, Pitts- Crowds come to games—if the seats are good. And 


burgh, Pa. 
Bates, W. S., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bevan, Larry, Toledo, Ohio. 
Bocock, Branch, Blacksburg, Va. Edges are rounded. There's plenty of room for knees and 
Campuzano, Leon A., New York City. 
Dadmen, Harrie H. 
Depler, John C., Columbia University. 
Dickens, Thomas V., Lawrenceville School. They set up quickly. They are as good indoors as out. 


Dougherty, D: B., Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 
rarely yo aa ies - They can be transported without trouble. 


Circle A seats are unusually comfortable. 


feet. There's a clear view for all. 


Elden, W. W. 

Evans, Robert D., Philadelphia, Pa. : : i ra 

Finsterwald, R. W., Athens, Ohio. Send today for interesting brochure—"“The Facts”"—de- 

* ; Te . 

Goldemith, Hugh. tailing the 9 special safety and comfort features. ‘| 


Griffith, John L., Chicago, IIl. 

Hansen, Harold, Georgia School of Tech. 
*Herschede, Frank A., Cincinnati, Ohio. Circle A Prod ucts Corporation 
*Herzog, Charles L., Baltimore, Md. 


aan hy een ae 550 S. 25TH STREET NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 
Keegan, J. E., Pittsfield, Mass. . Manufacturers of Circle A Standard ortable, Tubular Portable, 
Knox, James L. and Permanent Steel Grandstands 


Lammot, Theodore R., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lipp, J. J., Chicago, IIl. 

Lorenz, H. A., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. | R( LIE A LEAG Al eR 
Lowe, G. H., Jr., Boston, Mass. 

*Lynch, G. A., Chicago, IIl. AW cen akelanees a Pot ta fa) le 

*Maloney, John H., Dorchester, Mass. 
Morrison, W. Guy, New York City. 
Myers, Thomas J., Fordham University. 
O’Daniel, John W., Lawrenceville School. 
O’Neill, Frank J., New York City. 
Ornstein, Charles L., Baltimore, Md. 


*Prince, Major P. S., Dover, Del. 9 
Putnam, Stanley R., Rensselaer Poly. Institute. 

Rauch, R. H., Harrisburg, Pa. 

*Sanford, G. Foster, New York City. 


Saunders, W. H., Galesburg, III. 


























Schott, Carl P., Morganstown, W. Va. 


Siler, W. G., Morristown City Schools. The first edition of YOU AND BASKETBALL, by Dr. Carlson 
Smith, J. H., Plymouth, Mass. , . : fi 

Smith, Olin B., Catlettsburg, Ky. of the University of Pittsburgh, was sold in three months. The 
*Smith, Walter S., Syracuse, N. Y. Ba Sy . : : @ 

Sully, George, Jr., New York City. second edition is going. You need this helpful book. Mail your 
Thompson, A. W., Lansing, Mich. . ; 

Utay, Joseph, Texas A. & M. College. check for $3.75 immediately. 


*Van Surdam, Henderson, New York City. 
*Walsh, Thomas F., Jr., New York City. 


Weber, Fred, Y. Mf. C. A. New York City. BROWN PUBLISHING CO., Braddock, Penna. 


Williams, Harry. 
Young, James N., Adams, Mass. 
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SPORTLIGHT oT LIGHT 


[* the winter the sport fan’s fancy turns to the seasonal 
games, basketball and hockey. Cheering multitudes in- 


vade the fieldhouse and rink. 


From the hundreds of college athletes now engaged in the 
puck and cage games, College Humor is selecting the out- 
standing players of the country. They will be given recog- 
nition with places on College Humor’s All-American 
hockey and basketball teams. Do not overlook these 
features in the May issue, out April first. 
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. PHELAN, Washing: aie 
ton’s new coach, whose Purdue ‘ 
team won the Western Confer- 
ence championship last fall, is the 
second outstanding figure in the 
field of intercollegiate athletics to 
be honored by College Humor. 
The presentation of Gruen Paladin 
watches to those individuals in 
the college field who have achieved 
marked success is a plan that has 
met with great enthusiasm. Bob 
Zuppke of Illinois was the first to 
receive one of these “Croix de 
Guerre of American Achieve- 
ment.” The third will be given to 
William J. Bingham, Harvard's 
Director of Athletics. 





Jimmy Phelan admiring his Gruen 
watch presented by College Humor. 


The regular price of College Humor is 35c per copy. Save $1.20 by 
returning your check or money order with the coupon below. 


Gliese Humor 


050 NORTH LASALLE ST. 
Ic 








ILLINOIS 


$3 FOR ONE YEAR $5 FOR TWO YEARS 
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RAWLINGS-ZUPPKE FOOTBALLS 











Announcing 


1930 FOOTBALL 
AND BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Our men are now showing complete lines including 
Lighter weight football pants. 

New sanitary kidney and hip pad. 

Improved laminated light weight thigh guards. 


New numbers in helmets embodying special high 
finish leather. Light in weight, new ear designs, 
full ventilation, special elastic suspension crowns. 


New designs in shoulder pads with special mois- 
ture proof covered felt padding. 


L4=SUu=PZSVAZ=M SPH 


A new style tackling dummy. 


New numbers in inflated goods. 


ALSO 
KNIT GOODS SUNDRIES 
Jerseys Shoes 
Shirts Field Equipment 
Stockings Goals 
Warm-Up Clothing Supporters 


Insist on Seeing the Rawlings Line Before Buying 
It Is to Your Advantage to Do So 


Arrange With Your Dealer to Have Our Salesman 
Show You the Line 


Pi > OAM > 
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RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 West 37th Street 23rd and Lucas Avenue 717 Market Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE O’*SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 





We specialize in making Honor 
sweater for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 











